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Handling Forests for Profit and Preservation. 


The treatment of old and second growth 
forests for profit and preservation was the 
subject of an address to the recent meeting 
of the Vermont maple sugar makers’ asso- 
ciation by Charles H. Green, agent of the 
International paper company. His advice 
was to first lay out roads not more than 50 
rods apart. Then send a forester through 
to mark the mature trees and cut these all 
out first. After that, plant trees, four to 
each square rod. Trim out all the small 
trees (‘‘weeds’’), cutting out a little each 
year. The whole territory should be looked 
over once a year. Every time you cut a 
tree plant one in its place. In this way you 
ean cut 400 to 500 feet of timber every 
year and have almost continuous growth. 

In second growth forests, cut out and 
draw perhaps half of the standing trees and 
let the rest remain. Here Mr Green invited 
questions on the subject and spoke as topics 
were suggested. In order to keep a forest 
continuously, it should be cleared out at 
least once in 50 years. The best time to 
plant spruce is in the spring. He thought 
it possible in 40 years to raise 640 cedar 
trees per acre, large enough for telegraph 
poles. The small trees are nearly always 
found to the southeast of the old growth, 
and this fact often explains the crop of 
young trees which annually spring up in 
some pastures. They are propagated from 
seed. 

Poplar seed is very light and blows a 
great distance. As to trimming trees, it is 
best to begin with very young trees and 
trim until they get too big. The question 
as to which is the most profitable tree to 
plant depends entirely upon the land. 
White pine, white ash, spruce and tamarack 
are all good trees. It is a wasteful process 
to cut young trees for Christmas trees, sell- 
ing them for almost nothing, when by leav- 
ing them a few years longer they would 
yield a good profit. 


Catalpa for General Planting. 


FRANK AIKEN, ILLINOIS. 


At the recent state horticultural meeting 
I was especially interested in hearing my 
favorite tree, catalpa speciosa, recommend- 
ed as one of the very best for general 
planting. I wish all farmers living on the 
prairies could know the value of this tree 
and how easily it can be raised from seed. 
Twelve years ago I bought one ounce of 
catalpa seed, planted it in a bed in the gar- 
den and before long I had all the trees I 
could use. Many of these were transplant- 
ed to various parts of the farm and I find 
that there is nothing better for shade or 
for producing poles and posts. When not 
crowded they make beautiful trees, spread- 
ing about as much as an oak or a maple. 
In May they are almost completely. covered 
with large, beautiful flowers. I think the 
grass grows better under a catalpa than 
under most other kinds of trees and this is 
quite an advantage. The seed pods are 
thicker and longer than those of the com- 
mon catalpa, but after the seeds are re- 
moved I do not believe I could tell them 
apart. Trees are quite cOmmon in many 
parts of the country, so I think that most 
farmers will have no difficulty in getting 
the right variety. 

Seeds should be gathered in late fall.or 
winter, kept in a dry place and planted in 
spring about corn planting time. I prefer 
to sow the seeds rather thick in rows about 
a foot apart and cover with % inch of soil. 
Keep down the weeds during the summer, 
and the following spring transplant the 
seedlings to nursery rows 2% feet’apart and 
6 inches apart in the row. Let them grow 
here a year or two before setting to forest 
or lawn. 

In planting for shelter belts, poles and 
posts, set the trees 4 feet apart each way 
and cultivate as you would corn for one 
or two years. After that time they need 
no further cultivation. In three or four 
years begin to thin them out. At the end 
of ten or 12 years they should stand 12.to 


FORESTRY 


15 feet apart each way. I think if the man 
who lives on the prairie will plant and care 
for a forest of catalpa trees in this way, he 
will find they are worth more to him per 
acre than the best orchard he can produce. 
There is, however, no reason why most 
farmers cannot have both’ orchard and 
catalpa trees. 

Concerning the durability of catalpa wood 
as fencerposts, some claim that it will last 
50 years without rotting. At any rate, I 
think it is fully as lasting as the osage 
orange or black locust. I have’never seen 
a catalpa tree badly broken by the wind. 
It is one of the easiest to transplant, 
scarcely ever failing to grow. 


Willows as Retainers of Stream Banks, 
DR W. W. ROWLEE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


One of the problems that confronts the 
farmer is the use of proper plants under 
the varied conditions of soil and climate. 
Usually the most productive fields are in the 
alluvial lands along streams. This is par- 
ticularly true of central New York, where 
the valleys afford the best conditions for 
crops. The streams in these valeys are tor- 
rents in spring when the soil is most easily 
washed, and it has often happened that 
through the changing of the course of a 
stream a fertile field is ruined, nor is the 
abandoned stream bed reclaimed without 
great labor. 

Such loss of land can be prevented to a 
great extent by the proper use of willows 
upon the banks. Willows have a natural 
affinity for stream banks. They do little 
damage to adjacent fields, since their shade 
is not intense; their root system is deep in 
the soil; and some species by their peculiar 
habits draw their water mainly from the 
streams. Their root system is very unusual, 
It forms a dense and extensive mass just 
at the water’s edge, and no matter how 
deeply submerged or how much washed, the 
tree remains securely anchored and thrives. 
Another advantage which willows possess 
over most other trees is the rapidity with 
which they grow. Venerable looking wil- 
lows are often young. 

Willows are easily planted. A branch of 
any size put into a stake and driven into 
the ground, in the spring or fall, will root 
and grow rapidly. Willows with fragile 
twigs propagate themselves in much the 
same way. The best species to plant for 
this purpose is Salix albi or some of its sev- 
eral varieties. It forms the most compact 
and extensive root masses and grows in any 
soil. Other species which serve the purpose, 
especially the arborescent species, but as a 
retainer of stream banks the white willow 
is the most efficient. 


Mahogany—The demand is steadily in- 
creasing and new territories are - being 
opened in such tropical countries as Mex- 
ico, Central America, Cuba, Venezuela, etc. 
The trees do not grow in groups but are 
scattered promiscuously through dense for- 
ests, often hindered by growth of under- 
brush, vines, ete. To fell a large mahogany 
tree is one day’s task for two men. A tree 
makes two to five logs, 10 to 18 feet. long 
and .20 to 24 inches in diameter after ‘being 
hewed. Mahogany is imported free of duty. 
In a recent year the quantity received was 
31,450,000 feet, at an average value of $57.37 
per M. 


Growing Railroad. Ties—The Boston and 
Albany railroad is trying an interesting ex- 
periment in growing catalpa trees to fur- 
nish ‘material for-railroad ties. On a tract 
of land owned by the compahy near.-West- 
field, “Mass, 10,000 trees were set out” this 
spring. The Boston and Maine road has 
also arranged to plant 10,000 trees this sea- 


son. The THinois Central an@ other “west- 


ern and southwestern railroads are plant- 
ing theseeextensively, the first named rail- 
road having set 110,000 trees in Louisiana. 
They grow rapidly in the west, making 
trees suitable for ties in 15 years from set- 
ting. 
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The Gem Full-Circle KS Baler, lightest, 
strongest, cheapest baler. ade of wrought steel. 
,—~y by 1 or 2 horses. 80inch feed opening. 
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PRIZE GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 
Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 
Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the meth- 
ods<and ‘results for a whole season, and repo 
thereon fully in competition for many and large 
prizes.. They represented all grades from the small 
amateur to the professional market gardener. This 
unique book summarizes the most useful of all this 
experience. Each man or woman has definite ideas, 
and is testing them by successful garden practice. 
The very difference in the conditions and methods 
constitutes ‘the particular value of the chapters, 
since readers everywhere will find that some at 
least of the descriptions are Pasns adapted to 
their needs. Most importan all, every line is 
from actual experience. The result is a mine and 
treasyre-house of garden practice. Careful editing 
has put this mass,of experience into available, use- 
ful..and fascinating form, The chapters tell the 
story.of the contest, describe the grand prize gar- 
dener’s methods, jgardening for profit, good farm 
gardens, the home acre, town and city gardens, 
experimental gardening, ‘methods under glass, suc- 
cess with specialties, prize flowers and fruits, les- 
sohs from -winners, success in town or city, ferti- 
lized gardens, gardening by women, boys and girls, 
irrigation, secrets. 

Illustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in 
cloth. Price $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y- 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl. 
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The Peanut and Its Culture. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





fee DR OPERLY speaking the peanut 

3 3 is not a nut in any sense, but 
e | Be ground pea, because it be- 
longs to the pea family and 
matures its pods under ground. 
The climate in which the pea- 
nut attains its best development is one that 
has at least five or six months of warm 
weather, such as will be good for corn. The 
best soil for the peanut is one that is very 
loose and friable, and it should be light in 
color rather than dark. Black soil gives 
the pods a dark color that is not desirable 
in market. A light loam with a fair pro- 
portion of sand and plenty of humus is such 
as will allow the spikes upon which the 
pods are formed to easily enter the ground. 

The soil need not be very rich nor should 
it be poor. It is not necessary to fertilize 
with nitrogenous manures, because they 
induce too much growth of leaves and pro- 
long the ripening of the crop. Being a 
leguminous plant it has the peculiarity of 
appropriating nitrogen from the air, but 
potash, phosphoric acid and lime are need- 
ed. The latter is a most indispensable 
manure for the peanut, and should be fre- 
quently applied unless the land is’ well 
charged with it naturally. By proper rota- 
tion of crops, putting on corn, sweet pota- 
toes and other ordinary farm crops once in 
every three years or so, the land may 
produce abundant crops of peanuts. After 
a good crop of sweet potatoes the land 
ought ‘to be in fine condition for peanuts. 
These two crops work together splendidly. 

As to the amount of fertilizers to apply 
there can be no definite rule, because of the 
variability of soils. It is usually safe to 
use 25 or 30 bushels lime for one season, 100 
pounds acid phosphate and as much muriate 
of potash per acre. 


The greatest care 
should be used not to 
allow the land to 


become wanting in 
humus, To avoid 
this, clover or cow- 
peas should be fre- 
quently plowed un- 
der. Careful plowing 


of ordinary depth 
and thorough har- 
rowing, rolling and 


fining of the soil is 
all that is necessary 
to put it in good con- 
dition for planting. 
Providing good, 
sound seed has been 
procured in good 
time before spring 
opens, carefully 
shelled and all defec- 
tive peas sorted out, 
the- planting may 
begin about the time 
for planting corn. 
There are two styles 
of laying out. One is 
for drills and the 
other hills. I have 
~usually practiced 
planting in drills, 
and that seems to be 
the generally adopt- 
ed plan in the large 
peanut growing sec- 
tions. The rows are 
3 feet apart; the 


trailing kinds rarely 
_ require more than 3 





of the middle and western states. 
than in ducks if one has a good location. 
death rate is small. 
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feet and the upright kinds about 2%. The 
seeds are dropped in a shallow furrow and 
about 10 to 12 inches apart. The covering 
should be about 2 inches, or the same as 
for corn. By the hill system, which admits 
of working both ways, the checks are made 
about 3 feet square and two or three seeds 
to the hill. 

If the soil has been thoroughly pulverized 
before planting the tillage will not be very 
difficult or costly. Any good tools for work- 
ing other crops are suitable. By beginning 
with a weeder before the plants appear 
above ground and thoroughly harrowing 
the field, the soil will be kept from crusting 
and all weeds killed in the sprouting stage. 
By alternating with the weeder and cultiva- 
tor the plants may be kept in a thrifty con- 
dition until the blossoms begin to appear. 
Then some advise hilling a little and others 
leave the earth level. It has been the prac- 
tice of some to ridge up as for sweet pota- 
toes, but this has not given so good a yield 
as level or slightly elevated culture, in 
several carefully made tests. 

There are tools .made especially for 
loosening the plants in the rows ready for 
lifting out with a fork. Some of the pods 
are sure to remain in the ground. These 
may be raked out or left for the pigs to 
clean up. The vines are left in rows and 
after a day or two for drying are placed in 
stacks not more than 3 feet in diameter and 
6 or 7 feet high. Here they are left a month 
or more to cure, when the pods are picked 
off by hand. The tops make excellent 
fodder for all kinds of stock. 





Growing Fancy Tomatoes. 





I aim to grow tomatoes of fancy quality 
for a home market that will pay a fancy 
price. I want fine, stocky plants ready to 
set by May 20 and set in good garden soil 





YOUNG CROSSBRED GEESE, EMBDEN AND AFRICAN 


Geese raising is a profitable branch of farming if one has the proper situation. It 
is a prominent industry in eastern Connecticut and Rhode Island and in many sections 
Geese raisers claim there is more profit in geese 
The young birds are very hardy and the 
There are several good breeds, but the largest birds are pro- 
duced by cross-breeding. The cross illustrated above gives extra large specimens 
that mature quickly, 










No. 22 


in rows 3 feet apart and plants 2% feet in 
rows. Set a stake 5 feet long to each plant 
and keep it trained to one vine by pinching 
off all side shoots as soon as they start. 
That throws all the strength of the plant 
into the one vine, causing the fruit to be 
earlier and finer in quality. I prefer a 
sandy loam, as it will give earlier fruit. 
My soil is a rather heavy loam. I use a 
high-grade complete manure, 4% ammonia, 
8% available phosphoric acid and 7% pot- 
ash, scattering a handful around each plant 
and work it at first hoeing.—[W. F. Van 
Benschotin, Delaware-County,.N Y. 

I sow the seed in shallow boxes about 
March 1. When the third leaves are well 
started, I transplant into 2% inch pots, and 
when they are 4 or 5 inches high trans- 
plant again into 6-inch pots. About the 
middie of April I set the pots into a cold- 
frame or hotbed until time to set in the 
ground, when the pot will be well filled 
with roots and can be handled without 
injuring the plant. I have the ground well 
worked and manure plowed in, not har- 
rowed in. Make the rows 5 feet apart and 
the plants 4 feet in the row. Dig a hole 
for each plant 18 inches across and 10 inches 
deep and put in a big shovelful of night 
soil or hen manure. Work it into the soil 
thoroughly and set the plant in level with 
the ground, putting a handful of phosphate 
around it to give it a good start. 

After the second hoeing, I drive stakes 
about 1 foot high along the rows and make. 
a rack for the plants to spread on, which 
lets the sun into them. When I think there 
is as much fruit set as the plant can ma- 
ture, nip off the ends of all the shoots. To 
grow the largest fruits, I like a heavy loam 
with a hardpan subsoil, which will not dry 
out in July and August when the plant is 
ripening its fruit. For early, I like a light 
loam, which will start them off quicker. 
The last week in 
May is the best time 
to set in the open 
ground. The princi- 
pal idea is to keep 
them growing fast 
all the time.—[G. W. 
Ward, Cheshire 
County, N’H. 


Texas Truckers to 
Build Storage—Re- 
cent reports. state 
that prominent 
truckers in Galves- 
ton county, Tex, 
have formed an as- 
sociation and expect 
to ship their prod- 
‘ucts. It is claimed 
that they have 
formed an ice manu- 
facturing and cold 
storage company, 
~ and will soon begin 

work on their plant. 
Cold storage ware- 
houses will be used 
for fruit, vegetables 
and other perishable 
products previous to 
shipment. Ice will be 


. 


used for packing 
vegetables and filling 
cars for northern 


markets. Cold store 
age rooms will also 
be used for fish, 
game, etc, adding to 
the general value of 
the proposition, 
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A Cheap Homemade Silo. 


ALONZO DEVENPECK, NEW YORK. 
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A perfect silo can be built for one-half 
to one-third the expense they cost many 
who build or buy them. By building it octa- 
gon, or eight-sided in shape, and ceiling 
perpendicular with two thicknesses of inch 
hemlock boards with felt paper between a 
perfect silo may be made at small cost. I 














FRAMEWORK PLAN OF OCTAGON SILO. 


built one in August, ’99, and have filled it 
twice. It gave perfect satisfaction last 
winter. Every silo that has been built in 
this vicinity since, and I know of 12, have 
been built after the same plan, and others 
will be built the coming year. They can 
be built any size wanted. With 2500 feet 
good hemlock boards, 900 2x7’s, 3 feet long 
and $6 worth of felt and nails, three men 
can build a silo in three days. The expense 
for roof and bottom would be the same as 
for any other shape or style. 

I got out the lumber for mine and paying 
the saw bill, cement, nails, paper, mason 
work and all complete it cost me $29.70. 
The size is 12 feet inside and 24 feet high. 
It will hold silage enough to feed 12 head 
of cattle twice a day for six months. When 
the foundation is completed, place the sills 
on and nail the corners together. Then set 
the boards up at the eorners and plumb 
them with a level or plumb staff, let one 
man hold the joist on the outside where 
they belong, place 2 feet apart and nail 
them from the inside. Spike the joist at 
the corners as you go for the first 12 feet, 
then put the upper section up the same 
way. The joist may be sawed the same 
length with a crosscut saw by bunching 
them togefher. By the ground plan it will 
be seen that the joist and boards at the 
corners all have to be the game:-slant which 
is a square miter or an angle of 45 degrees. 
I have been a carpenter all my life, until 
the last 10 years when I have been farming. 





Buckwheat Culture on Mountain Tops. 


H. P. WEBER, GARRETT COUNTY, MD. 





Buckwheat will grow in any soil suitable 
for ordinary crops, although the climate 
has something to do with it. It likes a 
rather cool, moist climate, cool at nights. 
Wherever cabbage or celery grows read- 
ily is the place for buckwheat. The 
soil should be plowed and harrowed 
before sowing, and if not rich enough there 
should be manure of some kind or ferti- 


lizer used. We sow June 10 te 25. We are 
1800 feet above sea level. We sow a half 
bushel to one bushel seed per acre. The 


poorer the ground the more seed is re- 
quired. Always sow broadcast and harrow 
in lightly and roll when convenient. It 
germinates very readily; often in three 
days it will be coming up. It is a very 
quick and tender grower and will not stand 
any frost whatever. 

The acreage is kept about the same here. 
We aim to keep the home market supplied, 
not looking for any distant market so far, 


FARM AND FIELD 


The crop here last year was about the av- 
erage; the season was not a very good one, 
The price of seed was 75 cents per bushel 
all through the season; as other grains were 
high, buckwheat held up above usual price, 
which is usually about 65 cents per bushel. 
When about two-thirds of the grain shows 
ripening, we cut in swaths like oats with 
grain cradle, and set up two swaths into 
one, by just setting up a sheaf or shock 
without binding, and turning the tops over 
with a twist. Thus set in rows we have 
Wagon room in between. We let it stand 
about ten days. It is then usually ready 
for threshing and can be hauled direct from 
the field to the machine. It will draw mois- 
ture if left any length of time in a heap. 
The seed shatters out easily and must be 
handled very lightly. 





Growing Field Beans for Market. 


In parts of Michigan and New York the 
bean crop is a paying one. The prices this 
year are unusually high and this is stim- 
ulating a slightly increased acreage. The 
best growers are giving especial attention 
this year to preparation of the soil, finding 
that thorough preparation is much more 
satisfactory than cultivation after the crop 
is up. No especially new methods are in 
vogue this season, except that in some 
places seed is being planted in rows 8 
inches apart and no cultivation given. Last 
year this method was promising. Every 
raiser seems determined to get a large 
yield and the most out of the crop that he 
can. 

As a rule, a rather light, rich soil is pref- 
erable to a heavy loam or clay. The 
ground is plowed 4 to 6 inches deep and 
thoroughly pulverized with disk, harrow, 
drag and sometimes even a roller. The rows 
are usually planted 3 to 3% feet apart and 
the beans are put in with a special bean 
planter, or in some cases small areas are 
dropped by hand. In other instances the 
ordinary corn planter is used. The rows 
must be far enough apart to permit of 
thorough and even cultivation with a horse 
implement. The fact that the crop will re- 
quire some hand cultivation unless weeds 
are scarce has led most growers to plant 
their crop on land free from weeds. Prob- 
ably the best is clover sod, which has been 
fall plowed and is thoroughly rooted. Weed 
seeds are scarce in a field of this kind and 
the vigorous soil enables the plants to get 
a good start and keep ahead of’ the weeds. 

The beans should never be planted until 
all danger from frost is past. Being natives 
of warm climates, they are easily hurt by 
even slight frosts. Those planted when the 
ground is thoroughly warmed and when 
frosts have left for good, get ahead of the 
ones planted too early. The varieties will 
depend largely upon the locality. As a rule 
choice dwarf are best, as they stand up bét- 
ter, are more easily and cheaply cared for. 

If the soil is to be fertilized, be sure that 
the manure is thoroughly rotted. Cultivate 
as soon after a rain as possible, to break 
up the crust, which will form on every 
field, but carefully avoid going into a patch 
of beans when it is wet, as the leaves are 
apt to be seriously injured. Shallow and 
frequent culture is desirable. They should 
have at least four cultivations, and more if 
the season turns out to be a dry one. Fol- 
lowing are brief paragraphs written by suc- 
cessful growers in Michigan relative to 
methods, 

Bean culture is receiving about the usual 
attention in this part of the statt. The 
acreage may be slightly larger, but not very 
much. Farmers always use their best land 
for beans, plowing the ground early and 
harrowing well until June. When the 
ground is thoroughly warmed, which may 
not be until the middle of the month,or even 
the 20th, plant in drills 30 inches apart. 
Cultivate twice, which will usually carry 
the crop through. The harvesting is done 
with the common bean puller. Last year 
some few tried a new plan. They plowed 
the ground early and cultivated well until 
the time of planting. The seed was then 


_ than grain, cotton or live stock, and 


sown in rows 6 inches apart. Of course, it 
was not possible to cultivate at all, but the 
ground was rolled directly after seeding. 
The beans were cut with a mowing machine 
and raked up with an ordinary hay rake. 
As a result, the crop yielded 22 bushels per 
acre, which was double that secured from 
the ordinary methods of culture. It must 
be remembered, however, that the ground 
was in fine condition, being free from 
weeds and anything that would hinder the 
growth of the bean crop. Peas are not now 
raised to any extent in this part of the 
state.—[W. J. Fisher. 

Beans are grown very extensively for 
commercial purposes in Clinton county. 
Thousands of bushels were raised last year. 
Many farmers plow their ground in the fall. 
In spring they harrow it several times, then 
use a drill for planting, putting in the seed 
from June 1 to 10. Others who do not plow 
in fall, plow as early in spring as possible, 
then harrow the ground the same as for fall 
plowing. This keeps weeds down, and the 
beans will do well with one good cultivat- 
ing after planting. With this treatment 
the beans will get a start ahead of weeds 
and will soon shade the ground so weedg 
will not grow.—[C. L. Pearce, Clinton Coun- 
ty, Mich. 


Rotation and Commercial Fertilizers. 


G. H. LARRABEE, ILLINOIS. 








Rotation of crops improves land in that 
deep feeding alternate with surface feed- 
ing crops, thus distributing the demands of 
the plant for food more generally through 
the soil. Deep plowing is generally of ben- 
efit the second year, as it brings up subsoil 
plant food, which after a year or two “~~ 
weathering becomes available. The liming 
of clay and sour muck lands is desirable 
because air-slaked burnt lime prevents clay 
lands from baking and enables the plant 
food in clay to be more quickly available. 
It sweetens sour lands and lets air into it 
and makes it fertile. Fertile lands are al- 
kaline. Thorough tillage is desirable, as it 
aerates the soil, breaks it up into fine par- 
ticles so that the roots of the growing crop 
can get at the food already there; it con- 
serves moisture. 

ROTATION MERELY TAKES FOOD FROM GROUND. 

Now.all of these methods, while very de- 
sirable, merely enable the plant to make 
use of the food already in the ground. They 
do not supply new food. Every:-bushel of 
grain, every steer, every quart of milk sold 
off the farm contains plant food which does 
not come from the air or in rain water, 
and if this loss is not replaced with fer- 
tility brought in from the outside, a draft 
has been made. against the fertility bank 
account. 

The manufacturer is willing to buy iron 
and steel to manufacture into plows, be- 
cause there is difference enough in the price 
per pound of the crude material and the 
finished product to.pay him a profit after 
paying for labor and cost of manufacture. 
The stock feeder will buy corn to feed to 
his cattle and hogs, because of the differ- 
ence of value of corn and meat, but many 
western farmers will not buy fertilizer be-: 
cause they ‘cannot see quite so plainly the 
fact that fertilizer is a cheaper product 
be- 
cause they do not yet appreciate the fact 
that plants require food just as much as 
man or beast, and that plants cannot live 
on air and water alone, any more than can 
the human family. 

FALLOWING NOT DESIRABLE. 

Letting lands lie fallow enables nature in 
a manner to make the unavailable plant 
food in the soil become available, but the 
progressive farmer can no more afford to 
let his lands lie idle at interest cost and 
profit loss, than he can allow stumps to 
rot out in a clearing, when dynamite and 
stump pullers are available. Nature is 
slow; life is short, and taxes are sure. 

Following the use of farm manures, clo- 
ver in rotation is the most common restor- 
ative crop, and is about the only means 





resorted to by the grain farmer to partly 
replace his farm losses. The value of clo- 
ver and plants of a similar nature comes 
from its ability under certain conditions to 
absorb nitrogen from the air, and its deep- 
feeding roots, which bring mineral elements 
from the subsoil to the surface soil. Nitro- 
gen is the most expensive of plant foods. 
It exists in the air in inert form in large 
quantities, but it is hard to get this nitro- 
gen of the air to combine with any other 
chemical so that it can be applied as fer- 
tilizer, and in consequence it is costly. 
When there is plenty of phosphoric acid 
and potash in the soil and a deficiency of 
nitrogen, clover, through the action of bac- 
teria on its roots, will absorb a certain 
amount of this inert nitrogen of the air. 

At the same time, if the clover is taken 
off the farm, it is such a gross cousumer of 
phosphoric acid and potash, the land, when 
these elements are exhausted from. the 
growing of clover, becomes what is called 
clover sick. A good many agriculturists 
are going on the principle that it is better 
to supply phosphoric acid and potash them- 
selves and get nitrogen from the air rather 
than to buy nitrogen in the form of a com- 
plete fertilizer and apply it on the fields 
direct. 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS PAY IN OHIO. 

Experiments covering five years in the 
Ohio state experiment station, however, dem- 
onstrate beyond all question thatclover does 
not bring down sufficient nitrogen to make 
the most money for the farm. These tests 
show that where phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash was applied at a cost of $1.50 an acre 
per year, and the nitrogen was derived from 
clover, that the net profit per acre for five 
years was $7.50, after paying for the fer- 
tilizer. Where, however, complete ferti- 
lizer containing nitrogen was applied at a 
cost of 65 cents per acre more, than where 
phosphoric acid and potash was used with 
clover, the niet profit per acre for the five 
years, after paying for the fertilizer, was 
$12.50. These experiments cover a period 
when unusually poor crops were grown in 
Ohio, owing to extremely dry weather and 
severe winters. The tendency nowadays is 
to turn over money as often as possible, and 
for this reason the agriculturist uses a 
plant focd which will act quickly and which 


will give him a profit on the first crops, 
with a residual profit on the following 
crops. Commercial fertilizers are on the 


average very profitable investments. 





Cultivation to Conserve Moisture. 
PROF A. P. WHITSON, WISCONSIN. 





The drouth of last summer, together with 
the slight precipitation of the winter and 
spring, have left the ground with too little 
moisture for good crops. It is very impor- 
tant, therefore, that every effort be made 
to prevent the waste of water by evapora- 
tion from the ground. 

To do this effectively requires the under- 
standing of the factors which determine this 
loss. We want to have the water brought 
up to the roots of crops, but not to the sur- 
face. Now the upward movement of water 
by capillary attraction depends .on_ the 
amount of moisture already in the soil and 
on the soil texture. Just as water will be 
drawn up in a cloth slightly moist much 
better than in a perfectly dry one, so will 
the water in the ground rise more rapidly 
through soil slightly moist than through 
soil entirely dry. And as it will rise higher 
in a tube of very fine bore than in one of 
larger sibe, so will it rise higher on soil 
that is firmed until the spaces between the 
larger size, so will it rise higher on soil 
open, crumb-like condition. 

RETAIN MOISTURE WITH EARTH BLANKET. 

What we want is to make the conditions 
as favorable as possible for the ground wa- 
ter to rise to the plant roots, but as unfa- 
vorable as possible for it to entirely reach 
the surface. Where the subsoil is ‘too loose 
and open it will be improved by rolling. But 
the -most important thing under the present 
conditicn where the actual amount of wa- 








SOIL FERTILITY 


ter in the subsoil is small, is to prevent its 
loss. This can be done by thoroughly dry- 
ing the surface inch and by making the 
texture open; that is, by producing a dry, 
porous, earth-blanket or mulch. 

Of course this means the loss of the little 
water contained in the surface inch of soil, 
but it means at the same time the preven- 
tion of the loss of that below. And the 
more thoroughly the mulch is dried the 
more effective it is. This thin layer of soil 
may be made so dry that very little or no 
water can rise into it, and at the same time 
it prevents the air in contact with the moist 
soil below from changing, and so greatly 
lessens the water it can take up. 

The reason why we put a blanket on a 
sweating horse in winter is to prevent evap- 
oration from the surface, which cools him. 
In the same way the earth blanket prevents 
evaporation from the moist soil underneath. 
That some evaporation does still take place 
at the line between the moist soil and the 
dry surface can readily be shown by par- 
tially filling a jar with soil ‘made moist 
with a weak salt brine and covering it with 
an inch of dry loam. The salt will accu- 
mulate in a layer between the mulch and 
the moist soil as it evaporates. . 

RENEWING THE EARTH BLANKET OR MULCH. 

The effectiveness of this mulch is de- 
stroyed by rain, which destroys the crumb- 
like structure, making the soil grains run 
together and moistening the soil so the 
moisture of the subsoil is brought to the 
surface and lost. A quarter of an inch of 
rain is worse than none, and the only thing 
the farmer can do is to get rid of it so it 
will not be the cause of the loss of water 
below. 

So far as possible, then, corn land should 
be cultivated after every rain. How soon 
after the rain will depend on the character 
of the soil. By careful observation every 
farmer should learn just what conditions 
the soil of each field must be in so that the 
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lumps will break upreadilyinto crumbs. Us- 
ing the fingers as a rake is an excellent way 
to study the character of the soil in this 
respect. The cultivation to develop. the 
mulch is also very helpful in allowing the 
air to get to the soil and of aiding the de- 
velopment of nitrates. 

The best cultivators are those with small 
teeth which can be readily adjusted so that 
those near the rows of corn can be raised 
as the season advances. 

The importance of early plowing of corn 
land is generally understood. Whether the 
land should be harrowed after plowing or 
left in the rough furrow will depend on the 
soil. If the soil is clayey or liable to bake, 
it is probably best not to harrow till plant- 
ing time. Or if it is harrowed as soon as 
plowed, then care must be taken not to al- 
low a crust to develop on it. This will re- 
quire two or three harrowings. 


USING LARGE IMPLEMENTS DESIRABLE. 

And right here let me call attention to 
the importance of using as large tools for 
cultivating as possible. On good ground 
one man can easily handle five horses on 
a gang plow or harrow, and so do nearly 
twice the work he can with a three-horse 
tool. Much of the farmer’s work is of such 
a nature that the time is limited in which 
it can be done to secure the best results. 
This means that every effort should be 
made to do as much as possible at the right 
time, and with the present scarcity of help 
the best way is to increase the capacity of 
each man by enlarging the machine he uses. 

a 

Japanese Millet stands up very well for 
a tall crop. Don’t sow it too thick, for it 
stools more than any other crop. One small 
seed will send up seven or eight plants to 
the same hight. If sown too thickly, it 
will not have room to stool and it will lodge 
much easier. Ten to 12 quarts seed per 
acre on fairly good soil will stand up all 
right. 








SHRED YOUR STALKS 
AND MARKET YOUR HAY 


You'can do it with a Deering Husker and Shredder, a machine easy to pr 

; ocure and e; 
ears Shredders are built in two sizes, two and four roll. y Hondo 
individual farmer, the latter the }deal machine for the big corn grower. Both 


requiring less horse 
edible fodder use the Deering. 


power and fewer attendants than any other. 


to operate. 
The.former is just.the thing for the 

are absolutely safe, 
For cleanly husked ears and 


A beautiful illustrated Corn Annual mailed free on request. 


Derrinc Harvester ComPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
2 World’s Gréatest Manufacturers of 
Binders, Headers, Mowers, Reapers, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers 
Huskers and Shredders, Rakes, Twine and Oil, 
















MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
eng BOSCHERT . 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


rs s 
Mailing Galleys 
We have several thousand zinc mailing gal- 
eas 30x14 inches inside measurement. Will 


1 in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 
about them. 


PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 
Springfield, : : : Mass. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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A Destructive Orchard Pest. 


The adult or female insect of the spring 
canker worm is a wingless creature some- 

what resembling a spider 

at first glance, as shown 
. in our illustration at b. 
The males on the other 
hand are delicate bluish- 
gray moths, as shown at 
a. When the wings are 
expanded they measure a 
48 little more than an inch 
from tip to tip. The eggs 
are deposited in masses 
beneath louse bark early 
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in the spring. They 
a hatch soon after’ the 
~— " leaves unfold and the 


= ree young caterpillars begin 


feeding. One of the worms is shown at d. 
They are about one inch long, varying from 
green to shades of brown, and should be 
carefully watched by fruit growers. This 
pest can be destroyed by carefully spraying 
trees with bordeaux mixture to which has 
been added paris green or arsenate of lead. 
The latter is preferable. The application 
should be made immediately after the 
insects are discovered. 

The same treatment should be made for 
the fall canker worm, which appears later 
in the season. When the spring canker 
worms have transformed to pupae in the 
ground large numbers can be destroyed 
by plowing or harrowing the orchard. This 
can be conveniently done early in Septem- 
ber. The moths may be prevented from 
depositing their eggs upon trees by placing 
bands of cotton or paper around the trunks. 
Some sticky adhesive substance, such as 
tar, is occasionally used for smearing the 
paper to prevent the moths from crawling 
over it. Bands of burlap and other mate- 
rial are frequently used in which the insects 
are trapped and destroyed. 


Personal Experiences with Peaches. 


Next to apple culture, I consider peach 
the most profitable with suitable land and 
proper attention. We have one block of 
nearly 400 trees between apples occupying 
about four acres that gave us $1800 gross 
receipts in 1900, that being the fourth suc- 
cessive crop and trees five years trans- 
planted. These trees gave on an average 
one peck per tree second year. from plant- 
ing. They have given us over $3000 up to 
date. We have young orchards, some by 
themselves and some between apples. 
Have nearly 40 acres of apples, all southern 
varieties, planted nothing originated north 
of latitude 40 degrees. Want fruit that 
will keep without cold storage. We have 
varieties here that keep in an ordinary 
cellar until June.—[J. H. Funk, Berks 
County, Pa. 

I have been engaged in peach culture 
since the spring of 1880. There have been 
but three failures of peaches during that 
time, two from cold weather and one from 
rain while in blossom. We have been fight- 
ing the San Jose scale for six years, four 
years with whale oil soap, and it continued 
to spread until our island was nearly cov- 
ered. Commenced the use of crude oil two 








years ago experimentally and have much. 


less scale now with a bright prospect of at 
least holding it in check sufficiently to raise 
a nice crop of peaches.—[N. A. Hadden, 
Ottawa County, O. 

For the benefit of those who are con- 
stantly being reminded by nursery agents 
that the Crosby is a frost proof peach I 
would like to emphasize the fact that with 
me it has no more claim to such distinction 
than a dozen others, and none is frost 
proof. Its tendency, however, to set a large 
number of buds is favorable. When con- 
ditions are such as to kill nearly all, but 
not quite all peach buds, a Crosby tree 
may. save several. In a dry season here, 
low situations have their advantages for a 
Peach orchard as they do not dry out as 
badly. as the higher lands, although the 


higher levels are better to avoid severe cold 
and late spring frosts.—[A. Munger, Cloud 
County, Kan. 

I sold last year’s crop from one acre of 
Elberta, Crawford and Champion for $352. 
Who can beat this. in Missouri? In 100 
trees I should plant only two clingstones. 
Old Mexican Free and Elberta are my fa- 
vorites for quality and money makers.— 
[A. W. Bloomfield, Andrew County, Mo. 


Seasonable Gardening Work. 


A. V. MEERSH, NEW YORK. 








Early peas should be brushed early, as 
the brush gives a certain amount of pro- 
tection to them during cold, windy weather. 
Each row should be brushed to suit its 
hight. Of broad beans and radishes, make 
successive sowings according to demand. 
Another .sowing of some early breakfast 
radish will come in quickest, to follow the 
crop already through the ground, leaving 
the turnip variety until later,-as these last 
succeed better in hot, dry weather. Chicory 
seed sown now, after the manner of sowing 
parsnips, will germinate and form roots for 
digging in the fall for winter forcing and 
Blanching to increase supplies of salad. 

New Zealand spinach is a variety for 
summer cropping, as it will stand picking 
without running to seed through the entire 
season. Sown thinly in boxes now, seed- 
lings will be ready for planting out in two 
or three weeks. It succeeds sown in the 
open ground as late as the end of June. Cel- 
ery seedlings in boxes ought to be pricked 
out as soon as large enough to handle. They 
may be advanced to this stage in a variety 
of ways; by pricking them out into other 
boxes, cold frames, or into 2 inches of fine 
soil placed over a bed of fermenting ma- 
terials partly buried in the ground? The 
latter form of planting, devoid of glass pro- 
tection, requires matting overeat night. The 
slight bottom heat accelerates quick, robust 
growth. 





Spraying for Canker Worms—This pest 
is so destructive the present season in Mis- 
souri that Sec L. A. Goodman urges every 
orchardist to spray his trees with paris 
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green, consisting of-a mixture of one pound 
of the poison to 100 gallons water. It is ad- 
visable, he states, to add four pounds of 
well-slaked lime to every 50 gallons water. 
In spraying, make a thorough application. 
One is usually sufficient, but if all the 
worms are not killed, make the second. In 
any case never let the worms destroy the 
leaves of the trees. The pests eat so rav- 
enously that it is only a question of put- 
ting the poison on the leaves. They are 
easily killed and there is no excuse for al- 
lowing them to live. If fungous diseases 
are prevalent, use the bordeaux as well. 
Sec Goodman suggests six pounds lime, four 
pounds blue vitriol to 50 gallons of water. 





An Experience with Potash—Near the 
house in my orchard stood two healthy 
looking apple trees which in ten years did 
not bear. I began scattering wood ashes 
from my kitchen stove around the roots of 
these trees and kept it up through the 
season. The result was highly satisfactory. 
The trees bore some the first year and each 
“succeeding year bore more and more until 
now they are the best yielding trees I own. 
I shall use more ashes or German potash 
salts for my trees, as I am convinced that 
potash rather than other elements is what 
is lacking in the soil.—[M. D. Cowles. 


Wet Snow Does No Harm—We had no 
frost up to May 13 and the snow which fell 
a few days before did no harm to fruit 
trees. With a temperature below freezing 
I have known much more snow to fall on 
open blossoms of apple, pear, plum and 
strawberries. This seemed to do no hari, 
as excellent crops of fruit followed.—[Prof 
E. S. Goff, Wisconsin. 








Using Poor Bean Poles—<As my poles are 
not of the best, I stuck them in the ground 
three hills together and then drew the 
three poles together at the top and tied 
them. In this way each pole helps sup- 
port the other and they never break off or 
fall down.—[Alfred P, Edge, Harford Coun- 
ty, Md. ; 





Dutv Free Bananas, worth $4,227,000, 


were imported in nine months. 
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IRRIGATION DITCH NEAR ROSWELL, N M. 


The illustration shows one of the many irrigating ditches in the vicinity of Roswell, 
NM. The water from this ditch is taken from the South Spring river, near Roswell. 
There are a number of ditches fed from the North Spring river and also a number fed 


from springs which gush out of the ground like artesian wells. 


Irrigation has been 


very profitable in Chaves county, which now has several thriving towns and a num- 


ber of railroads. 
pearance of natural water courses. 
New Mexico. 


valuable for alfalfa and in some localities for the production of sugar beets. 


The irrigation ditches are lined with trees, which give them the ap- 
These trees are a great addition to the plains of 
Under irrigation farming the land is very productive, being especially 


The 


trunk lines of railroads are extending spurs in-many directions and transportation fa- 


cilities are getting better every year. 
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BROWN SWISS COW NICOLA, SIX YEARS OLD 


Uneven Outlook for Tree Fruits. 





While too early to tell with definiteness 
the set of tree fruits, it now appears prob- 
able that initial promise of a fortnight or 
more past will continue for an excellent 
start in northern apple orchards. Beyond 
question, the first advices of frost damage 
in the middle and eastern states, following 
the low temperatures of early May, were 
exaggerated so far as apples are concerned. 
True, in isolated sections sharp damage has 
resulted, but in general the close of May 
finds autumn and winter varieties in prom- 
ising shape throughout all the territory 
from Niagara Falls eastward. The low wave, 
as earlier announced in American Agricul- 
turist, while causing some damage to tree 
fruits in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, did 
not touch that great and promising orchard 
belt in the middle and lower Missouri valley. 

This general condition of good promise is 
made evident through special investigation 
just completed by American Agriculturist, 
brought down to latest possible date. In 


other tree fruits, however, returns are less 
satisfactory. Peaches were severely hurt 
in New York and parts.of Michigan. Re- 


ports are very uneven relating to plums, 
cherries and pears. Apricots were badly cut 
in the eastern fruit bélt and some damage 
to small fruits. Down in New England, 
including the important Maine apple sec- 
tion, the frosts came at a time before buds 
opened, and little damage is reported; this 
also true of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Frost caused some damage to early varie- 
ties of apples in Massachusetts and western 
New York, but relatively little to late va- 
rieties. 

In the central west little damage through 
low temperatures in May, outside of 
peaches, but in many sections trees show 
the trying effects of last year’s drouth, fol- 
lowed by cold winter. This is noted in the 
Mississippi valley above St Louis. In 
southwestern lowa and northern Missouri, 
fruit prospects fair, and in Nebraska gen- 
erally good. Fruit is not setting uniform- 
ly well in Indiana, low temperatures 
evidently causing some damage. In Ohio, 
the prospects are generally good, 

The highly important apple crop of New 
York has gone through a trying period, but 
is in better shape than at first feared. The 
two very severe frosts first half of May 
caused widespread anxiety, but this has 
been followed by more encouraging reports 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 











to American Agriculturist. S. D. Willard 
writes that in Ontario county probably a 
full crop of apples and plums, two-thirds 
crop sour cherries and pears, while peaches 
appear entirely gone, but condition cannot 
be known exactly for a few days. This 
true of various parts of the state. W. D. 
Barnes writes from Orange county, can see 
no damage to tree fruits from frost. 

John Hall, secretary western New York 
horticultural society, writes, difficult to 
answer. definitely; “many blossoms of 
most varieties apparently = safe, and 
if these set, a fair crop may be 
expected of the most important fruits.” 
Other reports from Monroe county of 
same character, some of these ‘pointing 
to damage to early apples and generally to 
other tree fruits, particularly peaches and 
cherries. In the upper Hudson valley, 
frosts came before apple blossoms opened, 
while peach and plum were badly frozen. A 
prominent grower of Columbia county says 
apple crop in best of condition there, also 
in Dutchess, Green and Rensselaer, and that 
prospects never looked as fine at this date; 
every well-cultivated and well-sprayed or- 
chard is loaded with bloom and will pay 
well for it, this including pears, plums, 
peaches and apples. An orehardist in War- 
ren county, Pa, writes under date of May 21, 
prospects for tree fruits good; little or no 
damage by frost. 


hr 


Prize Winning Brown Swiss Cow. 





This type of animals is not in favor 
with many breeders. Consequently the 
Brown Swiss is making its way slowly in 
spite of many strong points in its favor. 
The splendid herd owned by E. M. Barton 
of Illinois has been admired by many at 
state fairs. The cow Nicola, shown in the 
illustration, has been champion at the IIli- 
nois state fair and won many prizes. For 
a Brown Swiss she is very smooth, rather 
compact, but chunky and resembles the 
beef type considerably more than the dairy. 

She has a beautiful head, fine nostrils, 
large and delicate ears and good size bone. 
Her udder is large and her performance at 
the pail goes a long way to commend her 
as a dairy animal. I. S. Long of Pennsyl- 
vania considers them good milkers and 
gays that they make excellent beef. He 
has had a herd on his farm for many years 
and knows what he is talking about. The 
calves make especially good veal and for 
this reason he thinks that they are ad- 
mirably suited for dairy sections. 





Corn Starch Factories may be concen- 
trated in a mammoth plant at Chicago to 
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get the benefit of lowest freight rates on 
corn. It is proposed to remove the big 
starch plant from Oswego, N Y, during the 
coming summer. 


Foreign Wool Receipts at Boston the 
first three months of this year were 40,725 
bales, against 33,804 bales same time last 
year; domestic receipts 140,917 bales three 
months this year and 84,493 bales last sea- 
son. 


Per Capita Circulation—Within the past 


few months this has been brought to the . 


highest level in many years, close to $29. 
Five years ago it was a little more than $23. 





Agricultural Exports of United States 
for nine months amounted to $694,000,000; 
Same time last year $737,000,000. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


ts a Common &Spring Trouble. 
It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in 
vitality, just as pimples and other eruptions 








are signs that the blood is impure. 
It’s a warning, too, which only the haz- 
ardous fail to heed. 


Hlood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new courage; 


strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the com- 
plexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


“TI felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
while I could sleep well and the tired feel- 
ing had gone. This great medicine has also 
cured me of scrofula.’”’ Mrs. C. M. Root, 
Gilead, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


A Spraying Solution 


made by dissolving in cold water 


BLACK SOLUBLE 
INSECTICIDE SOAP 


the proportion of soag varying to suit the case, 
will effectively rid your trees, shrubs or flowers 
of any insects with which they may be infected, 
and quickly restore them to their normal healthy 
condition. Itis easily prepared, pleasant to use, 
and the only known insecticide which will actual- 
ly destroy every insect pest, even the San Juse 
louse. If yourseedsman does not sell it, send tu 


Vv. CASAZZA & BRO., 








190-192 Prince St.. - - - - New York. 
SWIFT’S “Grtta 


FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, - unlike Paris 
—- there is absolutely no burning or 
theleaves. It —— to oe foli for - 

us doing away —— resprayings. It 

etre eee ied ohne the as | entomologists. 


Merrimac Chemical >. 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





wanted to sell Rip; ye 6 ont & Gallon 


; Orchard Sprays “Bprayine ieelee 
ions 


bate —— can keep oubusy they — 
: ‘ond it free. ria: 
RIPPLEY HDW. ©0., 
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Angora Goats Need Careful Attention. 


The general opinion prevails that the 
Angora goat is an exceedingly hardy ani- 
mal and can take care of itself without any 
difficulty under almost any circumstances. 
A prominent breeder in Texas calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this is true only in 
part. Goats are able to find their living 
on rough unproductive ground. They are 
great browsers and will live on brush and 
comparatively scanty herbage. However, 
the young goats are tender during the first 
two or three months and must be given 
careful attention. This breeder stated that 
he got the idea that the goats could be 
turned into pasture and allowed to shift 
for themselves. He was then living in 
the Panhandle region. He bought 360 fe- 
males and took them to Donley county and 
placed them on what is usually considered 
an ideal location. The land was rough 
and necky and supplied sufficient forage. 
In 16*months the herd of goats was re- 
duced to 160 head. He thinks that goats in 
common with most other domestic animals 
must be given careful attention, put into 
corrals“at night and turned out in the 
morning. The kids when turned out with 
herd will cuddle down under a bush or 
shrub and the mother goat will go on, 
leaving the kid to be destroyed by wolves 
or perish from lack of nourishment. 

This man’s view of the Angora goat 
question is in line with the experience of 
many who have attempted to raise them. 
There is no doubt but that Angoras are 
here to stay and can be profitably raised in 
many places in the country. They must, 
however, not be neglected if they are to be 
profitable. 








Selecting, Breeding and Feeding Swine. 





In raising hogs for market, it must be 
remembered that the female is the machine 
shop from which the finished product 
comes, consequently it is absolutely neces- 
Sary to select sows with especially strong 
constitutions. This, in fact, is the most 
important point. Constitution is indicated 
by good heart girth, well sprung ribs, and 
a frame tangy and tending toward coarse- 
ness. Quality must also be considered. De- 
cide upon the type of animal to be raised, 
then stick to it, for it is detrimental to 
successful breeding to change frequently 
from one type to another. 

The boar should be opposite the sow, 
that is, she should tend toward coarseness 
and he should tend toward fineness. He 
should have comparatively fine bone, fine 
hair and soft, mellow skin and a head 
indicating refinement. He should also be 
very compact. He must, however, have a 
vigorous constitution and be a _ healthy 
animal in every way. In selecting breed- 
ing stock, either sows or boars, it will pay 
to consider the size of the litters from 
which the animals come. Other things being 
equal, breeding stock from large litters 
would be more prolific. 

In selecting sows, it is well to avoid 
choosing those which fatten too readily. 
Let this quality be transmitted to the off- 
spring by the boar. See that the sow has 
a generous development of high priced cuts, 
the most valuable in the hogs being the 
tenderloin but close to it is the ham, the 
difference in price usually being about 
one-half cent per pound. The sides or bacon 
come next, then the loin and rump . and 
finally the shoulder. These parts are all 
comparatively high and a symmetrical 
development should be secured if possible. 

In selecting hogs to be fattened, consider 
first the outline of the body, depth of chest, 
mellowness of skin, fine bone and silky hair. 
These all indicate that the animal will give 
a jarge percentage of edible product when 
dressed. From the butcher’s§ standpoint 
good hogs are hard to get. Very few which 
are sent to the market are as fat as they 
ought to be. If a farmer makes a practice 


of fattening hogs for the market, he should 
go occasionally to the big packing houses 
and examine the animals which bring the 
The average farmer is not 


highest prices. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


paying much attention to breeding. By 
indiscriminate crossing he soon looses the 
value characteristic of pure bred stock 
—transmission of good points: The flesh 
of a desirable hog for fattening purposes 
should be firm yet mellow and cover the 
bones well. In selecting hogs for market, 
it is well to remember that barrows have 
a little better flavored meat. A bunch of 
uniform barrows will sell more readily than 
sows. 





Breed for a Definite Type of Horse. 


J. H. SKINNER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





There is much being said and written 
about the scarcity and high prices of 
horses. At such a time, when everything 
points to profits in horse raising, there is 
apt to be a lack of careful weighing of 
conditions which should be taken into 
consideration. 

The farmer can well'afford to raise colts 
if he has good foundation stock and goes 
at it in a definite systematic way, that is, 
has an understanding of what the market 
demands and proceeds with a definite pur- 
pose or end in view. First-class horses 
belonging to the higher priced market 
classes have always been in demand at 
profitable prices, and it is on this kind of 
horses that the farmer will make his profit. 

On the other hand the farmer who breeds 
anything he may happen to have regardless 
of weight, conformation and quality, to any 
stallion that may be at hand, whether light 
or heavy, scrub or pure bred, or in other 
words, the man who simply breeds his 
mares without any definite purpose in 
mind, paying no attention to the market 
demands and classes, will not only fail to 
make a profit, but by producing “misfits,” 
he will help to bring about a condition sim- 
ilar to that which existed a few years ago. 

THE BUSINESS MAY BE OVERDONE. 

The horse business, which is in the hands 
of so many different individuals, can easily 
be overdone. It will be five or six years 
before the colts of 1903 will be marketable. 
In that time the number of horses may 
increase several times, and unless particu- 
lar attention is given to the kind bred, 
there will be such a large number of un- 
classed horses that the market will go to 
pieces, leaving the farmer the sack to hold, 
that is, a large number of cheap horses on 
1is hands. 

The farmers are the horse producers, and 
yet very few of them are familiar with 
market standards and classes. Their know- 
ledge of the demands of the market is 
vague and indefinite and it is not surpris- 
ing that 40% of the horses that reach the 
market belong to no particular class. The 
great danger to the horse industry lies in 
this lack of knowledge of standards, and 
the tendency to indiscriminate breeding. 

DIFFERENT CLASSES OF HORSES, 

The market classes of horses are dis- 
tinct; they are not classified according to 
color, breed, or degree of soundness as 
many think, but according to conformation, 
weight and style, and the animal’s fitness 
to do a particular kind of work, or fill 
a particular purpose. These market classes 
do not run from one immediately into an- 
other. There are wide gaps between them. 
For instance, a horse which is too light 
to go in the draft class, does not necessa- 
rily drop into the class which most ntarly 
approaches .it. To be just a little light 
for the draft class may mean that the 
animal belongs to no particular class. 

There is no such thing as a general pure 
pose class in the market. The horse must 
be something, or he is nothing; that is, 
he must be a class horse suited to a spe- 
cial purpose, or a misfit. The general pur- 
pose horse is not heavy enough for the 


best farm work; he is not a coach, car- ‘ 


riage, or saddle horse and consequently 
is a cheap unclassed horse. 








Recent Guernsey Stock Sales—At two 
auction sales of Guernseys this spring, high 
average prices were realized. Henry A. 
Parr of Maryland rented his farm and sold 











March. 


The 
highest price paid for a Guernsey was $260; 


his Guernseys and Jerseys in 
for a Jersey $110. Ten cows averaged 
$165.25 and 19 head $143. James M. Me- 
Camant of Pennsylvania sold his farm and 
herd at public sale. The top price was 
$400. Eleven cows averaged $192, and 17 
head $180. In addition two grade Guernsey 
cows brought $226 and three common cows 
an average of $78. 





Holstein-Friesian Association Meeting 
—The 17th annual meeting of this associa- 
tion will be held at the Yates hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N Y, June 4, at 10 a m. Prof C. D. 
Smith of the Michigan agricultural college 
will address the meeting upon Developing 
form and performance by feeding. Several] 
changes to the by-laws are to be acted 
upon. It is necessary to have 100 members 
present either in person or by proxy, and 
proxies may te sent to the secretary, F, 
L. Houghton, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Pasturing Sheep on Turnips was found 
more profitable in some English experi- 
ments than pasturing on grass. There is 
a decided advantage in feeding hay and 
grain in addition to the turnips. 





Parsnips and Mangels are probably 
best roots for hogs. They can be raised 
easily and are not difficult to keep over 
winter. If these can be “‘pulped’’ before 
feeding so much the better. 


the 





Strain—W. L. C., Ontario, wants a rem- 
edy for a horse that strained the cords of 
its leg. Rub the part well once a day with 
a little soap liniment. 


Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often beeome sore 
and stiff from continued strain 
on the hard tracks. Nothing takes 
out this stiffness and soreness 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


apply to the legs and put on light 
bandages.Sponge the body and put 
on light blanket. Guaranteed to 
produce desired results or money 



















ack. 

"endvll Trotting Park, Mass., March 23, 1900. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, V. 

Dear Sir:—I have a your Elixir for the past ten years, in the 
diluted form for a leg aud body wash. I consider it the best wash 
for keeping horses from soring Horses done up with this wash 
are much less liable to take cold (than when done up with w —_ ‘h i 
or any other * wash I ever used. J. H. 

Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any. 





Thousands of Calves Die 
Every Year from Scours 





ARMOUR’S BLOOD MEAL 


is an almost 


POSITIVE CURE (for Scours 





Not only that, but it’s a great food 
and tonic for them, and for horses 
and cattle as well. 87 per cent pro- 
tein. The most concentrated food 


known. i your dealer does not keep it, 
write, giving us his name. Send for copy THE 
FEEDING OF FARM ANIMALS. 


THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Chicago, Ul. 

















—E—= NO SPAVINS 


Ther worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Riagbones, Curbs and Splints 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about t 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
aWr:te today. Askfor pamphlet No, 82 


| Flemiag bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
pla 
centa and failure to 


A 3 Oo RT § oO breed. Kellogg’s Cone 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


Quinn's OintmentFree 


Cures Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs, Bunches. Blem- 
es. Horses orcattle. Sample FREE 


W.B, EDDY & %0.. 72 High Street, Whitehall, N. ¥, 
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Gape and Gizzard Worms. 


MRS LEONARD JOHNSON, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Raising chickens on a small village lot 
already occupied by older stock is extreme- 
ly difficult. Not only is the ground ren- 
dered impure by the droppings, but it is apt 
to become infested with intestinal parasites 
which always find their way into the di- 
gestive organs of the youngsters. This 
can be partly remedied by digging up the 
yards and sowing thickly with wheat or 
rye in the fall. One or two of the yards 
are always prepared in this way, but ow- 
ing to the smallness of these yards very 
little trace of green remains after being 
run over for two or three months by the 
early chicks and their mothers. Even if no 
early flocks have had possession there is 
an insuperable objection to allowing young 
chickens in these yards after April 1. 

Somewhere along the fence which sepa- 
rates Mrs R.’s lawn from my lot there are 
gape worms,’and just as soon as the winter 
frosts depart they become active, and prove 
fatal to about 10% of every flock that 
scratches in that vicinity. The flocks that 
spend the most time there show the great- 
est number of victims. If I can keep them 
entirely away from that fence, they never 
have gapes. This fact has been verified 
year after year by close observation, and I 
have a record of the chosen ranging ground 
of dozens of hens with their broods for the 
last four years. Every case of gapes can 
be traced to that strip of ground. 

I have again and again placed an infected 
chick with a hen which took her flock away 
from that fence, and while the chick always 
died of the disease, none of the others 
showed any sign of it, It is not contagious. 
I have tried the various remedies so uni- 
versally recommended and none have 
proved effective except the removal of the 
worms with a twisted horse hair at the 
very outset of the trouble. Delay is dan- 
gerous. I have used air-slaked lime in the 
coops and suffocated the chicks. I have 
greased the neck with camphorated oil, 
rubbed it with turpentine, gave camphor 
on moist bread, fed garlic chopped up fine, 
put venetian red in the food, and all with 
no effect. 

I fed nothing but cracked corn to several 
flocks and those which went where the 
gape worms lived contracted gapes. The 
food did not affect them. I have thrown 
bushels of lime over the ground on my side 
of the fence and last June spread a thick 
layer of clean soil over part of it, but all 
proved useless. Even if the worms were 
buried deep under it, the chicks, creeping 
through the fence into Mrs R.’s lot, could 
contract the gapes there. The best plan I 
have found to raise spring and summer 
chickens, is to have the coops in the door- 
yard, leave the gate to the road open, close 
the gates leading into the gape worm yards 
and give the hens their liberty in clear 
weather, 

Gizzard worms are so small and wiry 
and in color so like the muscular tissue of 
the gizzard where they make their home, 
as to entirely escape the notice of one u¥- 
familiar with their habits. They are al- 
ways found in one particular spot of the 
gizzard, just opposite the part where the 
gullet and intestines open into it. By look- 
{ng closely one can see the tiny holes in the 
tough membrane which lines the gizzard 
nnd these thread-like parasites wriggl ng 
in and out. The portion of the tissue in- 
fested is always diseased, being of a yol- 
lowish color and softer than the other part. 

In every case of this kind an examina- 
tion of the small intestine revealed the 
presence of the round white worm, which 
leads me to think that the latter are sim- 
ply mature gizzard worms. In cases where 
the fowl infested with round worms be- 
came sick and refused food, these parasites 
crowded up into the gizzard and even the 
gullet in search of nourishment. I first no- 
ticed them in three-month-old chicks raised 
last year—quite a number being infested 
with the gizzard worms. This led me to 
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YOUNG ANGORA DOES WITH FIRST KIDS. 





examine all fowls killed and this examina- 
tion showed pretty clearly that the worms 
had been brought here in the digestive or- 
gans of a pen of White Plymouth Rocks 
purchased the fall before, and that old 
fowls do not often contract the worms. 
A flock raised by one of these hens showed 
a large percentage of infested chickens. 

It is impossible to tell, while they are 
alive, whether they have worms or not, and 
one is very likely to intrust the chicks to 
hens so infested without knowing it. As 
the chances were that all the pullets raised 
the year before had them, I gave the chicks 
last year to the oldest hens as far as possi- 
ble. But this plan didn’t prevent those 
raised in the yards frequented by the old 
stock from getting them. Do they harm 
the chicks in any way? So far, I find they 
are about as injurious as body lice. Where 
all other conditions are perfect, when chick- 
ens are properly housed, well fed and have 
an unlimited grass and clover range, neither 
worms nor lice seem to do them any harm. 
I suppose it takes more food to support the 
life of a worm-infested fowl, and the addi- 
tional food calls for more work of the di- 
gestive organs, and this might prove inju- 
rious in time. I have never been able to 
trace the death of a single fowl to them, 
but I believe they contributed to the death 
of a number of youngsters hatched in June. 





Protecting Seed Corn from Crows—After 
shelling the corn we place it in some dish 
and pour boiling water over it, meanwhile 
stirring it. The dish must have a perforat- 
ed bottom so that the hot water will drain 
off quickly and not kill the corn as it will 
do if the corn is left standing in it. We 
use an old dishpan with holes punched in 
the bottom. This makes a very good dish, 
as it is shallow, being preferable to a 
deeper one. After this process take some 
coal tar, from two to four tablespoonfuls 
to the bushel, and stir it thoroughly into 
the warm corn. If the corn is warm and 
is stirred long enough, the tar will coat 
each kernel perfectly. Be careful not to 
get on too much. The corn may now be 
spread in the sun to dry. Flour or mid- 
dlings or in fact any fine substance may 
be stirred into it to prevent sticking. I 


have seen road dust used, but as we use 
a planter we never use this, as it would 
injure the running parts. Corn treated 


in this way will rarely be troubled by 
crows, as there is something about the tar 
that they will not eat. In fact, I have 
scen hens leave it where it had been scat- 
tered about after being tarred.—[{Robert H. 
Smith, St Lawrence County, N Y. 





Preserving Eggs—Eggs.can be preserved 
for one year, and-will remain as fresh as 
when laid, by packing in a strong jar and 
covering them with a solution in propor- 
tion one gallon water to one cup of salt and 
one cup of lime after it is slaked. I have 
tried this.for several years and have never 
known it to fail. Care should be taken to 
have the eggs perfectly fresh when put 
down. -Keep them in a dark, cool place in 
the cellar.—[A. 
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SHIMMER 
f Every dairyman and farmer 


\ 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 
mine your disposition ofit. The 


NATIONAL 
‘Hand Separator 


is perfectia mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 

ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 
produces better cream, Itis 

easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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With the increasing demand for prime 
beef cattle, eastern and southern states 
will do well to introduce and infuse into 
their stock more blood of the beef type. 


I 


The rainy day on the farm has its uses, 
even in June. Harvesting machines should 
be put in first-class shape, and necessary 
repairs to harness and wagons can be made 
during these leisure hours to good advan- 
tage. 





The membership of the New York fruit 
growers’ association is close to the thou- 
sand mark. The two thousand mark is 
now aimed at. Send in your name. The 
association will help all fruit producers. It 
is a live organization. 





The crusade against the bucket shops 
continues. Originating in the west, it has 
now moved to the seaboard and the cotton 
exchanges of New York and New Orleans 
have simultaneously declared war against 
this rank sort of speculation. In consider- 
ing the bucket shop, it must always’ be 
remembered that the profit for the latter 
rests in depressing prices of farm: com- 
modities, 





I 


Trolley service is being extended rapidly 
into the country from large towns and 
cities. Their chief income at present is 
from the transportation of passengers. In 
most sections the charters do not allow 
the companies to carry express and freight, 
but this has got to come sooner or later, 


EDITORIAL 


Farmers living along or near trolley lines 
would pay much more in the course of the 
year for carrying their products than for 
transportation of their own bodies. They 
will soon demand this concession, the trol- 


ley companies will find it a profitable part-~- 


of their business and state legislatures will 
have to allow it. 
le 

Better care of orchards would lessen the 
heavy losses so frequent from untimely 
frosts. One of the important deductions 
from orchard conditions after the recent 
freeze in New York state, according to 
Horticulturist George T. Powell, is that a 
much higher system of cultivation, ferti- 
lization and spraying is necessary to main- 
tain a tree in the best possible structural 
condition, and to enable it to resist cold 
weather, drouths and other adverse condi- 
tions. For two or three days after the 
freeze the appearance of the trees on Mr 
Powell’s place was very discouraging. Extra 
teams were put on and the harrows were 
kept running continuously day after day 
for the conservation of moisture. The trees 
responded quickly to this treatment, re- 
vived and are now strong and healthy. The 
exact amount of damage cannot be esti- 
mated at present, but orchards where up- 
to-date methods are practiced are less 
damaged than those receiving haphazard 
attention. 

a 


The centralization of the common schools 
is bound to come. Much of the opposition 
results from a lack of information, for no 
man or woman of intelligence will oppose it 
after giving the problem careful consid- 
eration. More effective teaching can be 
done, better equipment can be provided, the 
expense is smaller, the children are con- 
veyed to and from school in comfortable 
vehicles even during bad weather. Where 
adopted it has given complete satisfaction. 
Illinois defeated a bill for its adoption at 
the last session of the legislature; this body 
will probably adopt it at the next session. 
But the central school must be extremely 
careful to make its instruction practical, 
and not go off into fads. One of the chief- 
est merits of the old district school was the 
practical experience in everyday life and 
work gained by the pupils. The ‘‘manual 
training’ that a country boy gets on the 
farm is of inestimable value. 

ee Nt 

Continued high prices for good cattle at 
public sales indicate the healthy condition 
of the pure-bred beef cattle business. Sen- 
sational values are not uncommon; $15,000 
for the Shorthorn bull Merry Hampton, $6300 
for the Angus cow Black Judy, $25,000 for 
the Robbins Shorthorns Roberta Choice 
Goods, and others. These point to the keen 
interest in blooded stock. Then, too, the 
average for all blooded stock is still high 
and this is the real index of conditions. In 
1901 a total of 7214 animals of the six lead- 
ing beef breeds made the very satisfactory 
average of over $267. This year to date the 
prices have been about up to this, and the 
outlook is very promising. A very large 
number have already been sold and many 
sales are scheduled for the coming months. 

namie iva 

The amounts recently added in the senate 
to the agricultural appropriation bill are 
not out of place. The immense agricultural 
interests of this country could well afford 
to have the amount allotted to them 
doubled and still not receive a sum com- 
parable with their value. The bill as it 
now stands in the senate, with an amend- 
ment of $50,000 to purchase site for weath- 
er bureau observatories and $250,000 to aid 
irrigation, carries in all $5,249,690. This is 
a slight increase over the amount passed 
by the house and should receive the hearty 
approval of every member of congress. 





One of the difficulties to be overcome in 
fruit growing is the eradication of insect 
pests and diseases. Orchardists should be 
on their guard for the appearance of blight 
in pears and apples. Remember that this 
trouble is caused by minute organisms 





which are carried from place to place by 
insects and other agencies. Whenever a 
blighted twig is observed in an orchard or 
on any tree in the vicinity, it should be 
immediately cut out several inches below 
the discolored portions of the wood and 
burned. Much of this trouble could be 
averted if fruit growers would unite in 
making warfare against this and other sim- 
ilar pests. When the whole community 
works together as a single individual the 
difficulty can be easily controlled. 





Every reader of this paper can co-operate 
with the publishers to keep it the greatest 
agricultural journal in the world. One way 
to do it is to read the advertising columns 
thoroughly and purchase freely from the 
merchants who advertise with us. You can 
always be assured of good treatment and 
are protected under our guarantee. By the 
way, are you familiar with its provisions as 
printed in first column of this page? 

I 

Profits on many farms are reduced by 
the interest on land bought at higher prices. 
In numerous cases mortgages are being 
carried, securing notes drawn a long time 
ago at high rates. With the general ten- 
dency in recent years toward lower interest 
rates, this farm indebtedness could in many 
instances be refunded, meaning great sav- 
ing in annual charges. 

—o 

Texas cattle, direct from that state, sold 
in Chicago stock yards last week at $6.85, 
the highest price since 1882. Quality counts. 





Small Fruit Notes. 


PROF FREDERICK W. CARD, R I EXPER STA. 





When should red ‘raspberries be pruned? 
Can the white grape currant be trained in 
tree form? How should red raspberries 
planted in the fall be protected during the 
winter? Are there any white blackberries 
that ripen their fruit?—[M. C. M., Oswego 
County, N Y. 

If it is desired to make red raspberry 
canes branch, the young shoots should be 
nipped off when not over 18 or 20 inches 
high. This will cause them to throw out 
branches and form a, self-supporting bush. 
It is a great mistake to neglect this pinch- 


ing until the plants are higher and then 
pinch them-at a higher point. My own 
preference with red raspberries, however, 


is to let them form one straight cane in 
their own way, merely shortening back to 
about 3 feet the following spring. They do 
not branch so readily as blackcaps and do 
not make so strong and self-supporting 
bushes. I do not think that any system of 
pruning will prevent winter killing. 

The white grape currant can be trained 
in tree form like other varieties. For 
utility this is not advisable, since better 
results can be obtained by frequently re- 
newing the wood, which can be more satis- 
factorily done by, allowing the plants to 
grow in bush form. A second objection to 
the tree form is that if borers attack the 
plant the result is likely to be more serious 
than when several shoots are allowed to 
grow. If red raspberries are to be trans- 
planted in the fall it is better to cover them 
with a mound of earth during winter to 
prevent injury. Unless this is done spring 
planting is better. A number of varieties 
of blackberries bearing white fruit have 
been introduced but none of them has 
become prominent. The one best known is 
the Iceberg, which is of comparatively 
recent introduction. 





Referring to your cash prize offer for best 
description of use of gasoline engines, I 
often wonder why so much interest is taken 
in these and so little in engines using kero- 
sene oil. I would prefer an engine using 
the latter if as economical as the other and 
as satisfactory. Why not include oil en- 
gines in your offer.—_{[M. B. Chambers, 
Chester County, Pa. 

&aIt is understood that our offer is open 
to kerosene engines as well as gasoline 
engines. 











Growing and Marketing Brussels Sprouts. 


JOHN T, YOUNG, LONG ISLAND. 





In selecting brussels sprouts for propa- 
gating purposes, I always choose plants 
which are dwarf in habit and those in 
which the leaf is round or cup shape, and 
on which there are good, hard sprouts, 
growing so close together that you cannot 
see the stem. The one shown in American 
Agriculturist’s frontispiece, taken by 
one of your editors on my place last fall, 
is a good specimen for market purposes. 
But for seed I would prefer one in which 
the sprouts are growing a little nearer 
together on the stem. 

The seed is usually sown in June in 
drills, just the same as cabbage or cauli- 
flower. After about five or six weeks’ 
growth they are transplanted to the ground 
in which they are to grow. I usually set 
my plants in rows 3 feet apart and 2 to 
2% feet in the rows. They require good 
cultivation for four or five weeks or more. 
They will do well during that period with- 
out much rain, but later during the de- 
velopment of the sprouts plenty of rain is 
needed, 

They Tequire plenty of high grade fertili- 
zer. I have found that about 1500 pounds 
of high grade fertilizer upon good land 
is sufficient to grow a splendid crop of 
sprouts. The fertilizer is put on broadcast 
before the plants are set out. I sometimes 
use nitrate of soda, sowing it broadcast 
at different intervals during the growing 
season. In regard to soil find sprouts do 
better on land which has been in grass 
for two or three years. They need the 
best soil to get the best results. 

I do most of my picking in October, No- 
vember, December and January. When the 
winter is not too severe there will be some 
to pick from March 15 to April 15. At the 
extreme east end of north side of Long 
Island, brussels sprouts are grown exten- 
sively as a second crop, after early pota- 
toes. About December 1 the plants are cut 
and stored away and picked over nearly all 
winter. 

This past season I picked one acre four 
times, getting 4000 quarts. A common 
laborer will break or cut in the field 200 to 
275 quarts per’day. I have put up in quart 
boxes, ready for shipment, 226 quarts in a 
day. The average hired help will put up 
about 125 quarts per day. I ship by ex- 
press to all sections of the country, even as 
far west as St Louis and east to Boston. 


A Pioneer in Canning Fruits. 








Among the leading farmers’ and Patrons 
of Delaware is Samuel H. Derby of Kent 
county, who was born the son of a tanner 
in 1855 in Franklin county, N Y, of parents 
of revolutionary New England farming 
ancestry. After attending the village 
school and later a grammar school at Wil- 
liamstown, he spent two years in a provis- 
ion market and nearly two years in a bar 
Ps 


consin manufacturing establishment. 

22 he tcok a trip to Delaware, where his 
father had bought a peach farm, stayed 
there, and has been raising peaches ever 


since, with various ups and downs as all 
Delaware peach farmers have had. Dairy- 
ing and small fruits have had their trial 
and abandonment. Starting with the first 
peach crop he has been packing fruits and 
vegetables in turn on the farms for north- 
ern markets. At present he is growing 


peaches, plums, pears, apples, asparagus 
and tomatoes for cash crops. ‘ 
For some years he has been experi- 


mentally growing winter apples and adding 
from year to year new varieties and more 
acreage until he has attained a success in 
this attempt, even as compared with the 
older apple growing sections of America. 
In speaking of his success, Mr Derby says: 
“Any success in the fruit line has come 
from grange and experiment station aid. 
I joined the grange early in my Delaware 
life and its attractions in instruction in 
farming, training in true manhood - and 
womanhood, co-operative power in buying 
and selling and formation of correct pub- 
lic opinion have become part of my exist- 
ence. If I can in my present grange posi- 
tion or any other repay in kind the frater- 
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nal goodwill, courtesy and helpful hand 
etxended to me, I shall consider my life 
not vainly spent, 


MARYLAND. 


Kent County Wheat—Recent reports 
from various sections of this county are 
rather discouraging, so far as the wheat 
crop is concerned. Several of the most 
prominent and well-informed farmers esti- 
mate that the present crop will be cut fully 
one-half. The weather has not been favor- 
able and these conditions, coupled with the 
recent drouth, are responsible for the short- 
age now estimated. Some very conserva- 
tive growers, however, think timely rains 
and favorable weather may yet materially 
improve the crop. 

Agricultural Appropriation—It is not 
yet certain that the stockholder trustees of 
the agri college will accept the state ap- 
propriation on the conditions named by the 
legislature. A stockholders’ meeting was 
held April 9 and adjourned until May 16, at 
which time a vote on the state proposition 
was taken. Some of the members argued 
that the majority of the shares of stock 
subscribed must be present and vote in fa- 
vor of acceptance of the appropriation in 
order to give the state a valid mortgage on 
the college property as security. Other 
members argued that one-fourth of the to- 
tal stock was sufficient. A very delicate 
legal point is now raised and must be de- 
cided by the attorney general. The report 
of the registrar in 1858, authorized by the 
board of trustees at that time, shows that 
10,000 shares were subscribed, and this was 
the amount necessary in order to avail 
themselves of the act of incorporation in 
1856. There was very strong opposition on 
the part of prominent farmers of the state 
to making additional appropriations to the 
college from state funds at the last session 
of the legislature. It now appears that 
some of the stockholder trustees do not 
favor the acceptance of this fund on the 
conditions of the terms required. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fruit Growers Organize—Bedford fruit 


growers have formed an organization, to 
be known as the Bedford Co fruit growers’ 





assn. The officers are as follows: Pres, L. 
N. Gump of Bedford; vice-prests, G. W. 
Oster of. Osterburg, Abram Weisel of 


Koontzville, J. E. McGraw of Rays Hill, C. 
G. Masters of Everett, G. W. Williams ‘of 
Belden; recording sec, C. A. Weitz of Burn- 
ing Bush; corresponding sec, L. B. Brown 


_of Sulphur Springs; treas, W. Clay Lutz of 


Bedford. The membership fee is 50c and 
the annual dues 25c. The object of the assn 
is to further the interests of fruit grow- 
ers. All fruit growers in Bedford Co are 
given a cordial invitation to join. It is 
planned to hold meetings in various sec- 
tions. Nearly all parts of the county were 
represented at the meeting for organization. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, May 27—Fruit 
prospects are favorable. Although nights 
have been cold, no damage has resulted. 
Tent caterpillars are doing damage on neg- 
lected trecs. Wild cherries bare of leaves 
and mary apple trees covered with webs 
and seriously damaged. Despondency pre- 
vails among all classes in consequence of 
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the idle coal miners, all other industries 
being dependent upon them. The loss in 
wages of nearly 200,000 miners and railroad 
employees in the anthracite coal districts 
affects agriculture seriously, extending to a 
dozen counties surrounding the coal district. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, May 27—Weather cool 
and dry. Corn mostly planted. Wheat im- 
proved, 75% of a crop, 5 to 10% abandoned, 
spring rye looking well, increase 10%. Grass 
poor. Corn acregge increased, mowing fields 
plowed up. Corn 80c p bu. Hay $14 to 15 
p ton. Feed still high, but most cows 
turned to pasture. Milk 4c until June 1, 
Most fruits were full of blossoms, Cherries 
well set. 


Sugar Grove, Warren Co, May 27—Pres- 
ent prospects for tree fruits are quite good. 
The cold weather from May 9 to 16 held 
apple blossoms back and the trees were a 
long time in coming into full bloom. So 
far as I am able to discover no varieties 
were damaged by the frosts, and at present 
all varieties are very promising. Insects 
do not seem to be very active. Plums are 
setting full and are uninjured. Sour cher- 
ries seem to be very slightly damaged, but 
enough fruit will set to make a good crop. 
Early peach blossoms that.were out before 
the freeze were killed, but later ones are not 
injured. With favorable weather this sec- 
tion will harvest good crops of fruit this 
fall.—[{R. J. W. 





More Land for Homesteaders—The pres- 
ident has ordered the sale of the Ft Hall 
Indian reservation about Pocatello, Ida, on 
June 7. All the land within five miles of 
the town will be sold at a minimum of $10 
per acre. The remainder will be opened for 
entry. Over 400,000 acres are included in 
this tract, which was ceded to the govern- 
ment by the Shoshone and Bannock In- 
dians. South Dakota is also interested in 
Indian lands on the Great Sun reservation. 
A bill is now before congress relating to 
the commutation.and second homestead en- 
tries. The bill as it first passed the house 
did not provide for allowing settlers who 
had paid for their land prior to the passage 
of the free homestead bill the right to make 
a second entry. The measure affected a 
very large number of settlers in the Sisse- 
ton and Wapeton and Yankton reserva- 
tions. If this bill becomes a law, those 
farmers who bought their land will have 
the right to make a homestead entry whér- 
ever land is available. 





Nurserymen’s Convention—The annual 
meeting of the national association of nur- 
serymen wi!l be held in Milwaukee, June 11- 
13. Plankington hotel will be the official 
headquarters. Railroads have granted re- 
duced rates. Among the speakers 
announced are Prof L. H. Bailey, R. C. 
Berckmans, N. H. Albaugh, A. Willis and 
others. Special information can be had by 
writing George C. Seager, Rochester, N Y. 





Personal. 

One of the most enterprising men in Wor- 
cester county, Md, is Orlando Harrison, the 
well-known horticulturist and nurseryman. 
He is president of the Peninsula horticul- 
tural society and takes an active part in 
local and national horticulture. His recent 
re-election as mayor of his home city was 
a complimentary approval of his adminis- 
trative ability. 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 


Easy Harness 
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Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL OO. 














FOR SALE. 


2134 H.P. second hand gasoline engines. 

14 H.P. second hand gasoline engine. 

15 H.P. second hand gasoline engine. 

28H.P. boijers and engines.second hand,in good condition. 
110 H.P. Ames agricultural engine. 

112H.P. Cooper traction engine. 

115 H.P. Aultman traction engine. 

All of the above in good condition. 


Write for our Catalogue No. 25. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING OO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts., 


Chicago, Il. 








i. : 4 jr i 
— ——_ Also horse powers, 
cutters, silos, etc. 

. HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Bditorial Page 
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Squashes as a Field Crop. 


WILLIAM B. SOULE, NEW YORK, 
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The illustration shows part of a lb-acre 
field of Boston Marrow squash, which I 
grew for the Geneva canning factory. 
In growing squashes, I draw out ma- 
nure in the fall in a pile to rot, making a 
flat pile about 3 ft deep, and fork it over 
once. Plow the ground quite deep in May. 
Work well with a spring-tooth harrow, 
roll down and mark 8 ft each way. I use 
a double moldboard plow and draw the fur- 
row the long way of the field, following 
the mark. In this furrow, I put a forkful 
of well-rotted manure to each hill and a 
handful of potato fertilizer scattered over 
the manure. I then use a horse hoe, the 
same as used for hilling potatoes, and 
cover the manure with that. The marks 
show where the hill is. This makes a level 
ridge on which I plant five to eight seeds 
for each hill. 

After the seeds come up and the bugs 
have left them, thin out to three plants in 
each hill. I work them with the two-horse 
cultivator, using a spring-tooth harrow be- 
tween the rows until the vines begin to 
run. I use no fertilizer broadcast, but 
put 1800 lbs in the hills on the 15 acres. 
The squash crop followed cabbage on which 
I used 700 Ibs of fertilizer per acre with 
no manure. I harvested 81 tons squashes, 
which I delivered at the factory for $5 per 
ton. When drawing the squash I save the 
best ones for seed. When I get through, I 
take the seed out at home and sell the shells 
to the factory. 


Insect Notes from Delaware. 
PROF E. DWIGHT SANDERSON. 


Early strawberries havé been badly in- 
jured by the strawberry weevil. Only per- 
fect (staminate) varieties are badly injured, 
Tennessee and Johnson’s Early being worst 
hurt. About 25% of these varieties have 
been injured, which with the dry weather, 
will shorten the very early crop. We have 
seen patches from which three-fourths to 
seven-eighths of the buds had been cut. 
Pi&tillate varieties growing with these 
badly cut are practically injured. Injury 
is always worst next to woods where the 
beetles pass the winter. No practical rem- 
edy is known. Strawberry patches burnt 
over about April 1 for destroying the egeS 
of the root louse are looking well, have 
plenty of fruit, which is possibly a trifle 
later than otherwise, and plants dug from 
them are looking well. The treatment is 
evidently a success. Several growers around 
Bridgeville visited the originator of a new 
berry called Climax recently. They give 
glowing accounts of it... Plants set out this 
season have made a very heavy growth with 
large foliage, are already sending out run- 
ners, and the original bed will give a very 
large yield of fruit. It seems to be a prom- 
ising variety. 

The apple tree tent caterpillar is much 
more abundant than in many years. This 
species and its near relative, the forest tent 
caterpillar, have proven to be very destruc- 
tive pests in New York and New England, 
and Delaware growers should at once burn 
out the webs, as the caterpillars will soon 
be full grown. Later in the summer the 
small gray egg masses placed around the 
twigs should be removed. Last year the 
melon louse was very destructive. The 
vines should be frequently inspected while 
young, and every lousy hill thoroughly 
sprayed with kerosene emulsion, or fumi- 
'gated with carbon bisulphid’ as soon as 
‘discovered. Several melon growers report 
gratifying success in preventing injury from 
the striped cucumber beetle by keeping the 
plants covered with bordeaux mixture as 
soon as they are out of the ground. 

NEW YORK. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, May 26— 
John Lee had an auction May 17, selling 
cows, young cattle, horses, oxen, farming 
tools, etc. Hawks have been quite numer- 
ous and carried away a number of chickens. 
A large amount of fence to be built or 
repaired this spring on account of floods 
last winter and spring. Planting done. 
Surface of the ground has been dry and 

3 


oats started slowly. Grass not growing 
very fast.. Fruit had a narrow escape from 
freezing May 10. At present the prospect 
is good for an average yield. Ralph Horton 
is repairing and improving the estate re- 
cently left to him by the death of his 
parents. Roden Wright, a farmer much 
respected by his neighbors and friends, 
recently died suddenly at his home while 
at the barn milking the cows. William 
Horton has moved from Yonkers and hired 
the John Lee farm near Shenandoah, 


The Chautauqua Fruit Company was 
recently reorganized with F. N. Randall as 
pres and manager; F. M. Randall, sec; B. 
A. Randall, treas. It will double its entire 
plant both for the manufacture of unfer- 
mented grape juice and pure native wines. 
A’ $10,000 addition will be added to their 
present plant. 


Jackson, Washington Co, May 27—Every- 
thing has grown slowly. About the usual 
acreage of potatoes planted. Harry Fuller 
is carrying the milk to the Cambridge 
creamery, which is receiving about 5000 
ibs of milk p day. All seem satisfied with 
the returns. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, May 27—This 
has been the driest May for several years. 
Hay will be short here. Pastures poor. 
Corn nearly in. Wheat not looking well. 
Hops backward. Butter 20c, eggs 15c, po- 
tatoes 60 to 70c, corn 85c, oats 65c. Gardens 
very late. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, May 26—May has 


been somewhat cold. There have been sev- 
eral heavy white frosts, which it is feared 
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number of dry stock. Orchards look well, 
insects seem to bé less numerous than in 
the past. Several new sprayers used with 
good effect. Cheese for the first half of 
April brought i1%c, dressed hogs 7% to 8c, 
eggs l6c, potatoes scarce at $1 p bu, hay 
about 10 p ton at barn. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, May 25—Spring 
opened wet but May has been dry. Out- 
look for grass is not very.good. Fruit trees 
blossomed very full; also small fruit. A 
local telephone line is being put in from 
Rexville to ‘Troupsburg. Potatoes are 
scarce and high. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, May 27—Severe 
drouth with cold weather has done great 
damage. Fruit of all early kinds nearly 
destroyed. Hay crop must be very poor. 
More beans and potatoes planted this year 
than last. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, May 26— 
The April dividends for Buckton creamery 
netted patrons a little.over $1.05 p 100 lbs 
of milk. More silos are to be built. E. 
Ballou will put up two and others are to 
have one each. Feed grows slowly and the 
flow of milk is not normal. A. O. Riggs has 
bought a registered Holstein bull calf. Co- 
operative fire insurance is all the go with 
farmers. 


Laurens, Otsego Co, May 26—Le Grand 
D. Scofield has bought the E. C. Pierce 
farm of J. Morrel Bennet. It contains 51% 
acres and the price was $1200. Mr Sco- 
field moves this month. Hops, strawberries, 
fruits and grass were badly injured by the 
frost May 9%. A large number of acres of 
oats sown, although nearly all farmers had 
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may have seriously injured early blooming 
fruits. Cattle are turned to pasture and 
cows are giving a good yield of milk. But- 
ter is selling to customers at 25c, eggs 
bringing 16 to 20c. All kinds of feed unu- 
sually high and as little as possible is being 
used. Those having the Nassau fair in 
charge are already making arrangements. 
A new and larger grand stand is to be 
erected. e 

Denmark, Lewis Co, May 27—A fine rain 
has helped vegetation since the hard freeze 
of May 10-12. Fruit was so late that it is 
not all killed. Clover damaged but not 
dead. Only good weather will save grass 
crop. Grain seeding late. Milk flow under 
normal. 


Hartford, Washington Co, May 25—The 


heavy frosts early in the month retarded 
the growth of grass and grain. Cows are 
doing well. Butter 25c. 


Collins, Erie Co, May 27—This has been’ 


a cold, late spring. Farmers have been slow 
getting in their crops, especially oats, which 
do not look very promising. About the 
usual acreage of various grains will be 
sown this year, excepting wheat, which is 
smaller. It looks well however. All kinds 
of mill feeds are high. Farmers not feed- 
ing much grain. Cows doing well since 
turned out to pasture. An unusually large 


Potatoes are planted, 
Eating potatoes are 


to buy their seed. 
with a large acreage. 
selling for 70c p bu. 

Niagara Co Farmers’ Club—The next 
regular meeting will be held at Warren’s 
Corners, May 31. The principal speaker for 
the occasion is Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell 
university. 

Geneva, Ontario Co, May 25—Two recent 
very severe frosts did great injury to fruit. 
Sweet cherries were used up, but at present 
everything looks more encouraging. It now 
looks as if we should have full apple crop; 
probably full crop of plums; 2-3 crop of 
cherries. Peaches, however, are entirely 
gone.’ Pears promise fairly well; perhaps 
2-3 of a crop. We can tell better after the 
droppings are over. On the whole we feel 
quite encouraged about the outlook.—[S. D. 
Willard. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, May 26—A heavy 
frost did a great deal of damage, one mar- 
ket gardener alone in Clayton suffering 
$500 damage. Early fruit trees were all in 
bloom and it cannot be told yet whether 
these are ruinéd or not. Cattle all turned 
to pasture; pastures look much better than 
old meadows. Spring work is going on 
well. George Kissel has bought the Cole 
farm. Potatoes are in good demand at 
75 to 80c p bu. Eggs are scarce and dealers 











pay i6c in cash, butter 20 to 2lc. The cheese 
factories are all open now and have plenty 
of milk. All kinds of meat very high. 
Many calves shipped from this vicinity. 
Not much corn planted yet. 

Waterville, Oneida Co, May 26—Apple 
blossoms were not forward enough to be 
hurt by the frost of May 9-10, when the 
temperature reached 22. Grass was consid- 
erably hurt. Vegetation as a whole seems 


to be still a little more forward than an 
average season. 
Planting New Vineyards—The recent 


reports of the grape root worm in some 
parts of western N Y are not stopping the 
planting of new vineyards. H. B. Hough- 
ton is putting out 17 acres of Concords and 
Niagaras in the vicinity of Ripley. F. W. 
Rickenbrode is setting four acres and J. M. 
Johnson five acres of Niagaras. The Green, 
a new and early variety, is also being tested 
and planted by several growers. Most 
growers are increasing their acreage slight- 
ly, and on the whole the outlook is promis- 
ing. 

Tomatoes Injured by Frost—In the vi- 
cinity of Silver Creek and Westfield toma- 
toes were quite seriously injured by recent 
frosts. At the latter place one grower who 
raises plunts for the factory is said to have 
met with a loss of between 40,000 and 50,000 
plants. They were about ready to be 
delivered. They were covered with cotton 
cloth but this did not protect them suffi- 
ciently. 


NEW JERSEY 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, May 
Frosts do not appear to have damaged ap- 
ples, pears or peaches. Trees, excepting 
those exhausted by being overloaded last 
year, have a fair setting of fruit. Young 
trees have not set-as well as old. 


Clark, Union Co;-May- 26—Weather cool 
and dry. Frosts on mornings May 15 and 
16, but owing to dry cendition-of soil no 
damage done to tomato plants set out or 
other plants of tender nature. Hay and 
grain crop will be short without good rains 
soon. Ground has been so dry that plowing 
has been almost impossible. Strawberries 
have bloomed very heavily this season, but 
like all other crops have needed rain. Apple 
trees bloomed very light in. this section. 
Most trees that*were so badly infested with 
the lice last year have not bloomed at all. 
Other tree fruits have sét well, some of 
them all and more than the trees ought to 
bear. Early potatoes coming up well. Later 
crop and corn nearly in. Tomatoes set out 
for early crop. Sweet- corn, melons, etc, be- 
ing planted. Beans and corn planted early 
in May just coming up. Corn looks as if 
it would not make a. very. good _ stand. 
Raspberries were badly winterkilled. Black- 
berries promise to bloom, well. Peas and 
all other garden vegetables look well. 


Chester, Burlington Co, May 26—In- 
ereased acreage of potatoes up and looking 
well: Corn coming up well. Grass cannot 
make over three-fourths crop, being thin 
on ground. Wheat poor on account of dry 
fall. All fruit looks well. Strawberries 
promise a fine crop. Potatoes $1 p bu, wheat 
90c, corn 75c, fat calves 7c p lb, eggs 18c, 
hay 16 p ton. 


Dairy Notes from Orange County, N Y 
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There are 24 cows in the herd of S. D. 
Baird. His milk is delivered to the War- 
wick Valley farmers’ milk association. 
They receive 300 to 400 cans daily, all of 
which goes to New York. About 100 cans 
are received at New Milford by the Sugar- 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 

We Suppose each of the several makes 
of cream separators has its strong parti- 
sans. Certainly this is true of the Ameri- 
can, made by the American Separator Co 
of Bainbridge, N Y. Its users seem to be 
a thoroughly satisfied set of people. It is 
a mooted question which one of the many 
is the best, if there really is one better 
than all others. But the American was 
awarded a medal at Paris in 1900 and is 
undoubtedly possessed of strong points. 
The manufacturers show the faith they 
have in it by sending it on trial. to be 
returned without obligation to buy if not 
in every way satisfactory. Write the 
above address tor catalog and mention this 
paper. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


loaf dairy company, which also goes to New 
York. Bran and ship are worth $24 per ton. 
Mr Baird uses about two carloads of feed 
and usually puts up 90 to 100 loads of hay. 
He feeds no grain during the summer and 
turned out about May 15. Rye is in good 
condition. 

E, Green has 20 cows and delivers milk 
daily to Howell Bros at Pine Island. He is 
feeding hominy middlings, for which he 
paid $25 per ton in March. Grass and 
meadow land a little better than last year 
at this time. Turned “‘_ cows about May 20. 

The dairy herd of J. Wocdruff consists 
of 30 cows. Usually Te has about 45. Ow- 
ing to the high prices of feed and the low 
receipts for milk, the herd will be kept 
down to about 30. He-delivers to Bordens. 
The daily feed is corn cob meal and ship 
stuff. Hay is fed twice a day. 

The stable of the late N. R. Feagles now 
contains about 50 cows, from which he de- 
livers milk daily to Howell Bros at Pine 
Island station. The farm contains about 
150 acres of upland and 50 acres of bog 
meadows. Usually about 100 loads of hay 
are cut. Feeds bran and hominy with hay. 
None of the milk goes from Pine Island to 
New York. The milk produced in this sec- 
tion is sold direct to Howell Bros. Most of 
them, however, think that the price of milk 
should not have been reduced. The regular 
price paid is % cent off exchange. There is 
no organization of the five states associa- 
tion at this place. 





Milk Notes. 

There does not seem to have been any 
good cause for the reduction in the price 
of milk at the last meeting of the New 
York exchange. It is stated that as a re- 
sult of the high price of meat there has 
been a decided decrease in its consumption, 
while there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the quantity of milk consumed. 
Dairymen are justified in indignantly op- 
posing any such reduction at this time. In 
most cases cows have wintered poorly and 
owing to slack feeding they are not picking 
up as rapidly as formerly on pasture. In 
most places pasture is not in the best con- 
dition. In addition, herds have been re- 
duced in numbers, and it is not likely that 
they will increase unless prevailing prices 
are more in keeping with their interests. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York,.despite heavy receipts the 
exchange price remains firm at 2%c p qt, 
and there is no surplus. This unusual .fact 
at this season is due to the prevailing warm 
weather and the increased demand from 
East Side Hebrews, estimated at 1000 cans 
a day above the normal. 

Revised official figures show that during 
April the N Y Cent. (long haul) carried 144,- 
411 cans of milk and 5040 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending May 24, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

ER ere 33,019 2,018 ~ 
Susquehanna .......... 14,142 622 _ 
West Shore. - 11,750 1,583 _ 
Lackawanna .......... 35,210 775 _ 
N Y Cent (long haul). 33,870 1,375 —_~ 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,444 154 _ 
| eae 32,125 3,106 _- 
Lehigh Valley......... 15,130 687 _— 
Wew BRAVE... is. csccecs 9,305 _ _- 
Homer Ramsdell line. 6,412 155 —_ 
Other sources.......... 6,310 200 _ 
Total receipts........208,717 10,677 — 
Daily average....... 29,817 1,525 —_ 
Last week.. ..-204,385 10,110 —_ 
Last year.. . 188,342 8,081 1,629 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, May 26—Prices have de- 
clined sharply to-day, amounting to fully 
1%c. A break had been expected, but fig- 
ures are lower than anticipated. However, 
dealers have marketed more stock than 
usual at the higher figures of the past 
three weeks, and stock was never known 
to be sold so close to the hoop as it is now. 
In reality most of the factories would be 
better off if they had not sold a box to-day; 
that is, their cheese would be in better con- 
dition for market a week hence. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 600 bxs at 9%4c, 1205 at 914c, 300 at 4%c; 
large white, 90 at 914c:. small white, 730 at 
9%c; small calored, 1555 at 9%c; total, 4480 
bxs, against 4936 last year. 

Sales on curb are 2 lots large 
9%c, and $ lots small white at 10c. 
10 pkgs at 22c, 210 at 238c. 


colored at 
Butter, 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market is quiet. Brew- 
2rs are buying only in very small quantities 
and trading among dealers is limited. Offer- 
ings continue small. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


(In cents with comparisons.) 





1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice 204%.@22 18 @19 13 @14 
OVIGEB 035355306 13 @20 16%@18 114%@12% 
MOGI sis0<. 17 @18 15 @16% 8 @10 
?ac coast, choice 19 @21 174%2@18% 13 @14 
medium ....... 17 @1815 @16 8 @10 
Keg Ppaeiet att te, 5 @8 2 @6 2 @5 
serman .........35 @42 38 @45 32 @40 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop _ ship- 


ments for week ending May 24 were T. E. 
Dornet 12 bales, W. M. Richardson 6. For 
srop of 1901 20 cents is freely offered. Old 
yards came through the winter in very bad 
shape. New yards are fair. Acreage has 
been slightly increased. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, cattle reported firm. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week were 2000 head. 
Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #7 15@7 25 Poor to good fat bulls,3 50@5 65 
Good, 1200 to 13001bs, 690@710 Poor to good fat cownt a 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 575@6 3 Heifers; 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 


Common,700 to 900 lbs, 4 7. 50 Bolognacows,phd 7 00@15 00 
Heh ae gags Esk core s eorncem, one 

Hogs shade lower Monday of this week 
under receipts of 8000; heavy droves sold at 
$7.20@7.30, medium 7@7.10, yorkers 6.85@6.95, 
pigs 6.80. Sheep dull and lower. Monday of 
this week receipts were 15,000. Sheep sold 
at 3@5.25, lambs 3@6.75. 

At Buffalo, good shipping and export 
steers strong, choice grades higher, common 
cows unchanged. Best steers sold at $7.20, 
veal calves 4.25@7.25. Hogs active. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 110 double 
decks. Yorkers slightly lower, other grades 
generally steady. Best lambs stronger, me- 
dium and common grades steady, sheep 
dull. Receipts Monday of this week 103 
double decks. Best lambs sold at 6.85@7, 
mixed sheep 5.25@5.30, wethers 5.50@5.75, 
spring lambs 4.50@9.50. 

At New York, cattle of all kinds in good 
demand at firm prices. Medium to choice 
native steers sold at $5.75@7.25, fat oxen 
6.10, bulls 3.50@5.30, cows 2.75@5.55. Pa 
steers of 1070 to 1210 lbs sold at 6.35@7.05, 
do bulls of 900 to 1270 Ibs sold at 4@6.40, do 
cows of 760 to 1155 lbs sold at 3@4.80. Ordi- 
nary to prime sheep sold at 3.70@5.35, culls 
3, common to fair clipped lambs 6@6.50, do 
choice unshorn 7.55@7.60, do spring 7@8 p 
100 Ibs. State hogs weaker at 7.40@7.45. 
Veal calves a trifle firmer at 5@7.25 for 
common to choice, little calves 3.50. 


ss 








FISTULA AND POLL EVIL’ 


jemi. Fistul d Poll Evil Cure 
horns scient ifie & certain remedy. 


NO COST IF iT FA FAILS. 


important circular 
FLEMING BROS., Guemtatas 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





sy Made nde of t — rowbeets 
pe "ras ag, = > — 
cement making a-solid, flexib aheet 
be put on without removing the old droof. Can 
be Spiied without previous experience, 
quiring no special tools. Each roll cones 
108 square feet. Price complete with cement 
for two coats, caps and patie te lay, per roll, 
! $1.05 ¢ Also a fow rolls, 3 Ra's Yes 

$1.25. Ask for oye Ts Sis 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th 


TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 


co = 
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trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 

Catalog. Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., ®@ Lafayette Pl., New York. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Farm Help Problem Discussed. 


J. Cc. M. JOHNSTON, LAWRENCE COUNTY, PA. 


The boys are leaving the farm for posi- 
tions where they can have more society, 
clean hands and fine clothes. Some farm- 
ers often retire at 70 or earlier and end 
their days in the village, while the farm 
is rented. How to meet these changed con- 
' ditions is the problem before the farmer to- 
day. Keep the boys at home; not by force 
or authority, but by some inducement that 
will make them want to remain on _ the 
farm. Use machinery as far as possible. A 
‘erop of corn can be produced entirely by 
machinery, riding on his plow, harrow, 
dropper, cultivator and binder, never walk- 
ing a foot in the field till he goes into it to 
set up the sheaves after the binder. He 
can direct his attention to crops like hay, 
wheat, oats, in which almost all the work 
is done by machinery. He can raise fruit 
and truck crops if he chooses. 

If he must hire more help, then he may 
have to raise the price of his produce. A 
prosperous farmer said to me, “It is get- 
ting so hard to hire labor that we will 
have to charge more for what we raise, 
since we have to pay so much more for 
our help.’’ No doubt the high price of la- 
ber will raise the prices of farm produce. 
The rise may come by a combination of 
farmers, or by the ordinary laws of trade. 

Hire a good man, not a boy, who will run 
about, eat more than a man, and break 
more tools and harness than he saves in 
wages. Keep your man the year around; 
interest him in the work, and attach him 
to the farm so that he will not want to 
leave. The tenant house may be near the 
barn, so he can feed before breakfast and 
but little time lost. On a large farm, ad- 
ditional tenant houses may stand at the 
edge of the farm, so that extra help may 
be hired by the day in a busy time like 
harvest or fruit picking. If there is no 
tenant house, it may be necessary to board 
a farm hand. Sometimes it is convenient 
to hire a married man without children, the 
man for farm work and the wife for house- 
work, thus saving one room. 

Where to get good help is the most diffi- 
cult matter of all. If he advertises, the 
farmer may get nothing. If he hires a 
stranger, he may get a thief or he may get 
a good man. He may send to the emigra- 
tion bureau in New York for a Swede, Ger- 
man or Scotchman, to be forwarded to him. 
In case he does this, he will be required 
to send the carfare to the bureau and de- 
scription of the help he wants. On arrival, 
such immigrants, as well as any poor per- 
son who is certified to by the New York 
charity organization society, are allowed to 
travel at half fare by the railroads out of 
New York. Farmers who wish to try this 
method of getting help may write to the 
charity organization society, or to the bu- 
reau of immigration, Castle Garden, New 
York, without fear of being swindled, 
though of course without the certainty of 
being suited with the help they get. I 
have known of farmers who got satisfac- 
tory help in this way. 


Europe Disturbed Over Sugar Bounties. 


The decision of the Brussels conference 
to practically abolish export bounties on 
European beet sugar will affect the plant- 
ing this spring, but to what extent cannot 
be known. The work of the convention 
does not take effect until September 1, 1903. 
Meanwhile, the different European nations 
must each revise laws controlling the in- 
dustry. A recent consular report says there 
is nothing to indicate that the majority of 
beet growers in Germany will seriously 
modify their plans for this season’s plant- 
ing. 

The leading organ of the German sugar- 
producing interests says that if the decis- 
ions of the convention are carried into 
effect, the result will be a blow to the sugar 
industry of Germany from which it will 
never recover, and that in the world’s mar- 
kets the German product will be  over- 
whelmed by the colonial cane sugars, which 
enjoy important advantages; and _ that 
Germany will be flooded with foreign sugars 
because the German rate of duty is so 
small. This in turn will reduce the price 
of beets.to German farmers and beet cul- 
tivation must inevitably decline. 

There still remains opportunity for resis- 
tance to the proposed abolishment of ex- 
port bounty, and German beet sugar inter- 
ests will act accordingly. Conrad Meyer, 
director of a prominent sugar refinery, 
states that it costs 8% marks ($2.02) to pro- 


duce a centner of 110 pounds. This includes 
cost of beets, manufacture, packing, freight 
to seaboard, ete. He compares this with 
an estimated cost of $1.47 per centner for 
cane sugar in Cuba, Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines, 
ee 
Responsibility of the Subordinate Grange. 


LECTURER ELIZABETH PHELPS FARNHAM. 


In the address of State Master Norris at 
Olean, N Y, the statement was made that 
the subordinate grange is the foundation on 
which the order is built, and from which it 
derives its support. The thought comes to 
me to wonder if we, as subordinate grange 
lecturers, fully realize the duties and re- 
sponsibilities resting upon us. Do we re- 
alize that much of the educational ad- 
vancement of the order is in our hands? 
Have we that knowledge of human nature 
which enables us to read each member and 
rightly estimate wherein his or her capa- 
bility lies? Have we the love for our work 
and the hopeful enthusiasm which makes 
us an inspiration to all members and con- 
duces progressive and substantial work? 

A recent writer on grange responsibility 
wisely says, ‘“‘Nothing within the reach of 
the young man on the farm can better ex- 
pand his mental abilities than grange 
schooling.’’ And of what does this school- 
ing consist? First, of a knowledge of the 
grand and far-reaching purpose of the or- 
der; second, of a knowledge of the best 
and most improved methods of carrying out 
the science of agriculture; third, of a 
knowledge of himself, his capabilities and 
the development of that _ self-confidence 
which enables him to impart his knowledge 
and opinions to others in an interesting and 
instructive manner. : 

It is a comparatively easy matter to 
teach when our course is marked out for 
us and stringent laws compel pupils to at- 
tend. It is another matter when we must 
supply interest and direct the practical ed- 
ucation of a body of men and ‘women of 
widely different ages and necessarily of a 
diversity of tastes. To do this conscien- 
tiously and well requires no small amount 
of study. Not too much that is scientific or 
substantial, or the young will find it too 
prosaic and seek amusement elsewhere; not 
too much that is simply amusing and en- 
tertaining, or the educational purpose of 
the order will be thwarted; not too much 
that has literary value alone, for the 
grange is a school for the development of 
model men and women—not for the ad- 
vancement of oratorical powers alone. 

Self-confidence is a blessing which nature 
has bestowed in stinted measure upon most 
young people, and it is the work of the sub- 
ordinate grange lecturer to ‘carefully and 
patiently develop it in the members. The 
human mind is a sensitive plant, growing 
and expanding with judicious care; but 
shrinking and withering with unwise forc- 
ing. 

As an aid to the strengthening of the 
timid, the rolleall, responded to with gems 
of thought or items of interest, is most ef- 
fectual. The most diffident will usually read 
some short sentiment if it is placed in their 
hands; and as soon as they become accus- 
tomed to the sound of their own voices, 
half the battle is won. By constant exer- 
cise the muscles are developed; by the same 
indefatigable activity the brain acquires 
its best perceptive faculties and ability to 
perform its functions. 

Grange Notes. 
NEW YORK. 

Seneca is in a prosperous condition. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring, considerable 
time was occupied during the lecturer’s 
hour in the discussion of the oleomargar- 
ine bill, recently enacted into law by con- 
gress. This grange enjoyed a maple syrup 
supper May 3. 
ing new grange buttons. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Colley has initiated 14 candidates’ since 
New Year’s, and reinstated several. This 
year the sisters are filling most Of the offi- 


cers’ chairs. At the last meeting a number | ; 
of Wilmont Patrons gave the lecturer’s pro- |! 


gram. 
KENTUCKY. 

Five granges were reorganized May 5 to 
10, in Bracken county, by State Master 
Wolcott. This county now has six live 
subordinate granges, and a Pomona grange 
with an enthusiastic membership has also 
just been organized. 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 








Corn 


removes from the soil large quantities 


: Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power. 

Read carcfully our books on crops—sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














Seneca Patrons are wear- |; 





Irrigation 
Farming 


A Handbook for the Practical 
Application of Waterin 
the Production of Crops 


By LUCIUS C. WILCOX 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, EN.- 
LARGED AND REWRITTEN 


INCE the publication of the first edition 
of “ Irrigation Farming,” six years since, 
_ so ang agent improvements in irri- 
gation have nm made, and new and better 
methods introduced, that in order to keep 
abreast with the times a new edition of this 
standard work has become a necessity. Real- 
izing this need, the author has_prepared the 
resent volume, which has been largely rewrit- 
mn, entirely reset, and considerably enlarged 
so as to present in systematic sequence and 
concise form overyBing parteining to the most 
modern irrigation methods and means, thus 
mating it the most complete manual on the 
subject ever published, As the author has de- 
voted the greater portion of his life to practical 
irrigation work, and is the recognized authority 
on the whole subject of irrigation, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, every statement made in this 
book is based on the best experience, practice 
and science, and may be unhesitatingly relied 
upon as absolutely true. 


One strong position taken by the author all 
through the work is the importance of consist- 
ent and scientific cultivation in connection 
with all irrigation operations, as the one is just 
as essential as the’other, and the two are indis- 
peneabie in attaining the most perfect results. 
While the first edition was primarily written 
for and adapted to our western farmers and 
farms, this new edition also devotes appropriate 
attention to irrigation in humid regions, The 
principal chapters treat very fully of the ad- 
vantages of irrigation; relations of soils to ir- 
rigation; treatment of alkali; water supply; can- 
al construction ; reservoirs and ponds; pipes for 
irrigation purposes; flumes and their structure; 
duty and measurement of water; methods of 
applying water 5 irrigation of field crops, the 
arden, the orchard, the vineyard and small 
ruits ; all about alfalfa; windmills and pumps; 
devices, opens and contrivances; subirri- 
gation and subsoiling; seepage and drainage ; 
irrigation in humid regions; common law 0 
irrigation; glossary of irrigation terms, etc., etc, 
The volume is profusely, handsomely and 
practically illustrated, and in paper, presswork 
and binding all that could be desires 


ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED PAGES, 
FIVE BY SEVEN INCHES. CLOTH, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, TWO DOLLARS 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The reform administration of New York 
city is coming in for another vigorous scor- 
ing. It is now five months since the reform 
element took control, yet apparently the 
police department is as rotten as ever. This 
has given Tah..wsanv an opportunity to 
laugh in its sleeve and :> lay plans for a 
mew lease of power in 1905. 2vidence of 
the superficial character of the veneer of 
goodness of which Tammany kas boasted 
is evidenced by the forcing of Lewis Nixon 
from the Tammany leadership. 





The labor situation in the coal districts 
holds out very little hope of a prompt ad- 
justment of the difficulties. Neither side 
seems disposed to make concessions and the 
one bright ray in the whole unfortunate 
affair is the fact that there has as yet been 
little or no disposition towards rioting. 





The republican leaders at Washington 
are confronted with the prospects of a bil- 
lion dollar congress unless an early ad- 
journment is reached. Appropriations 
already made aggregate about $725,000,000, 
and yet there are still some of the general 
appropriation bills to be acted upon. 





Emperor William of Germany has ten- 
dered the people of the United States, 
through Pres Roosevelt, a bronze statue of 
Frederick the Great, whose attitude toward 
the young American republic engended a 
friendly feeling for Germany which the 
present -Kaiser is doing everything in his 
power to strengthen. 





Millions on paper have been wiped out by 
the action of the Texas secretary of state, 
who has declared forfeited the charters of 
not less than 242 oil companies organized 
under the laws of Texas and 27 organized 
under the laws of other states. Failure to 
pay the state franchise tax was the basis 
for the secretary’s action. These companies 
were organized solely to sell stock and it is 
understood that not one of them has drilled 
for oil. The aggregate capital stock was 
$60,000,000 and it is estimated that they have 
realized from the sale of worthless shares 
not less than $10,000,000. 





The temporary injunction asked for by 
the government against the so-called pack- 
ers’ combine is now in force. The scope 
of the order is so wide that if the packers 
or their agents continue their present al- 
leged uniform arrangements they will be 
taken into court on contempt proceedings, 
and the burden of proof will be on them 
to show that they have not violated the 
order. 





The death of Edwin L. Godkin at Brix- 
ham, Eng, last week, removed a man whose 
place in American journalism will not_ be 
easily filled. As editor of the New York 
Evening Post for 18 years he was one of 
the great molders of thought and public 
opinion. 





Lord Pauncefote, British embassador to 
the United States, died at the embassy in 
Washington on Saturday of last week at 
the age of nearly 74. He came to this coun- 
try aS a man profoundly versed in the 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Since the Publication in our journals of 
the results of the beet sugar contest in 
March last, considerable attention has 
been drawn to the beet lands of Colorado. 
Individual capitalists and syndicates are 
investing heavily, and millions of dollars 
are’ being invested in sugar factories. Wil- 
liam Gelder & Co, 29 Broadway, New York, 
have prepared a large handsomely éillus- 
trated edition of the Grand valley section 
of Colorado, which they are now mailing 
out free to home seekers. 


The Grand Valley, Colorado, is one of 
the most attractive locations for fruit rais- 
ing and sugar beet raising in the world. 
The large factory of the Colorado sugar 
manufacturing company is centrally situ- 
uated in the valley, furnishing a market 
for sugar beets at prices which make the 
industry exceedingly profitable for the 
farmers. The Sugar Statistical Journal of 
Wall street, New York, the highest author- 
ity on sugar matters’ of the world, edi- 
torially, says that the Grand valley, Col- 
orado, offers inducements in sugar beet 
raising superior to any other section of the 
country. 














OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


intricacies of foreign affairs. He was long 
accounted one of the ablest and most tact- 
ful of British diplomatists. The Bering sea 
negotiations were among his earliest works 
of importance in affairs concerning the 
United States. The Hay-Pauncefote canal 
treaty was the last of especial note. 





The event of last week at Washington 
was the unveilingof thestatue of Marshal de 
Rochambeau, commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in America during the revo- 
lutionary war. Pres Roosevelt and a nota- 
ble mission of distinguished Frenchmen 
designated by Pres Loubet of Erance par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies. Thus has 
France strengthened her cordial relations 
with the United States. 





Cuba has taken her place among the na- 
tions of the world. The American evacua- 
tion of the island took place Tuesday of 
last week. Pres Palma and his official col- 
leagues now hold the reins of government. 
The transfer of government was a notable 
event. Havana was arrayed in gala dress. 
The formal handing over of the island to 
Pres Palma and the Cuban people by Gov- 
Gen Wood was a ceremony never to be for- 


gottei by those who witnessed it. A cable- 
gram toc Pres Rooseveit expressed Cuba’s 
profound gratituce to the (tnited States. 


The United Siates government has notified 
all nations that it has redeemed its pledge 
to make the Cuban people free. 





The worst disaster in the history of Ten- 
nessee mining occurred last week. An ex- 
plosion of gas in the Fraterville coal 
mines, near Coal Creek, killed the entire 
force, numbering over 200 men and boys. 
The disaster is almost without précedent 
in the American mining records. 





The response to the appeals for money 
for the Martinique and St Vincent sufferers 
has been so prompt and generous word 
has been sent forth that public subscrip- 
tions are no longer needed. The immediate 
wants of St Vincent have been supplied and 


everything possible is being done on both 
islands to relieve the victims of the. disas- 
ters. Mt Pelee continues active. An erup- 


tion while searching parties were seeking 
the bodies of the United States and British 
consuls nearly caused another horror. The 
explorers were obliged to beat a _ hasty 


retreat. The body of Consul Prentiss was 
secured. The abandonment of the island 
has been seriously considered. Mt Pelee 


has been split from base to summit. 


World-wide Record of Grain Movement 


—Mr George J. S. Broomhail, editor of the | 


Liverpool Corn Trade News, the leading 
grain crop, trade and statistical authority 
in the world has just issued a Review of 
the World’s Grain Trade. This volume is 
the most valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the world’s grain that has ap- 
peared in many years. It fully carries out 
its title and presents full and complete of- 
ficial and commercial statistics of grain 
production, and trade for every country, 
making it an encyclopedia of all informa- 
tion upon the subjects treated. Mr Broom- 
hall enjoys facilities for collection of world- 
wide statistics that often excel government 
bureaus, and in his new work he has ex- 
ceeded even his previous efforts in this line. 
Copies may be secured of C, F. Bond, 423 
Produce Exchange, New York. 





More Room Imperative—The growing 
business of the International stock food 
company of Minneapolis has compelled the 
addition of factory No 3 giving four new 
floors 50x100 feet each. At the present rate 
of growth an immense factory will be re- 
quired next year and the company is pre- 
paring to erect it. It will be twice as large 
as the building now occupied. The office 
force of this concern now numbers 107. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ROSE COMB White Leghorns, prolific 
chicks hatched in June lay November; 2 
JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 
new system beats incubators; booklet’ free. 
DY, Morrisonville, 





laying strain; 
eggs $1. a 


one woman 2496; 
FR GRUN- 





Barred Plymouth 
S. MORRI- 





EGGS for hatching, 13 for 50 cents; 
Brown Leghorns, Light Brahmas. Address J. 
SON, Pulaski, N Y 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, Forsyths, 5 "eggs $1. 
E. KE. BOYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


2% BARRED ROCKS, breeders, 
T.ondon, Pa. 





cheap, NELSON'S 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


er 





a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the Daber. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, ables, and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
sepeta bie = or situations wanted. In fact, anything 





“eae yh must be counted as part 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, a ‘one 
— Cash — accompany each order, and advertise- 
ents mus ve address on, as cannot 
plies sent to this office. sas a 


Pag 8 must be received Rey BY 
Advertisements of 


of the wing 
ARMS FOR BALE” “Or TORE! RENT” will not 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged ae the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each inserti 
go on another page, 
THE RATE for the “F E change’ rtising 
only five cents a word fs wer “ 


dress 
AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette 


to guarantee insertion 


GRICULTURIST, 
New York.’ 








LIVE STOCK. 


20 HEAD of Shropshire ewes with lambs for sale, or 
would exchange for Jersey or Shorthorn cattle. K 
BOX 216, Hanover, York Co, Pa, _ os 


POLAND OHINAS—Strictly choice young sows bred or 
open; March and April pigs, pedigreed, B. HK. ACK- 
LEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


JERSEY RED pigs; pigs 
registry, out of prize stock. 


sterdam, N Y. 








months old eli ible to 
WM EMPTE, “k Higible, 





REGISTERED Chester White sow gs and few pair 
net akin, she yearling boar, a eT Ketchums 
orners, i ° 


_-_---o—_— 
POLAND CHINA pigs, 2 to 3 mont sows b we 
BIGHAM’S SONS, ttysburg, — = 


BERKSHIRES—No better in U 8; not akan; they 
will please in price, CLARK BROS, => 0. 


—y ouaety, pe", 8 weeks 4 pie for regis- 
try, $5. Goodycars, By 


HERMANVILLE Tamvorths— BER MARV Es B FARM 
CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. i 


REGISTERED Poland Gates, fine stock. CHAR 
GARABRANT, Mendham, J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY SsTvuck. 


ASPAKAGUS PLANS; tg strawbe 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than Ma Shacl’s 
yy: circulars free. STANTON B, “COLE, Bridgeton, 























SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, chrewherms 
grape and other enell ruit plants and frait trees; send 
r price list to CHAS BLACK, High’ tstown, N J. 


ORDERS yortet now for new crop crimson clover 
seed, ready von usr Deioes, seed guaranteed. 





Write JOHN J. Rosa en 


DAHLI ss—6 named kinds we 
medal. H, BURT, Taunton, Mass, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





Paa-American gold 





WE manufacture 5-lb parchment lined butter boxes, 
print carriers, etc; our prices are right on small orders 
or carload lots, M. E. DAvIs. ¥ Waterbury, Vt. 


FOR silos, hoo and lugs, write T. E. CROSS 
Poughkeepsie, N nY " 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 


1838, Butter, cheese, 8, dressed calves, 
ame - etc, ie” wor ODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
t ew York. 











HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men to. learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog freee SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





to reach farme breeders, 
any others in the rural trade "ban Mich, 
Mississippi river westward to the P; 
Fas Hig — at neki tie Bide, Gh Chi Il; 
armer, pu arquette ¥ 

in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c a we -f you want 
to reach the New England rural le, the cheapest and 
most effective method is = ey 4c word for a little 
advertisement in the Ex department of 
the New England Homestead at ld, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
oe. is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


FOR SALE—A few thousand dollars in Confederate 
money; souvenirs of the Civil war, $1 $100; denomina- 
tions $5, $10 and $100. J. R. FENNELL, 23 Abercorn St, 
Savannah, Ga 


TELEGRAPHY by —_— 
book of instruction, $2. 
1010, Salina, Kan. 


SUGARO, a substitute for one-tenth the 
cost. Recipe 50 cents. RUSSELL” ‘< C0. Cambridge, 0. 


Good Results for Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeder. 


I obtained as good or better results from 
American Agriculturist than any that I ad- 
vertise in. My advertisement was inserted 
under the head of Farmers’ Exchange.—[W. 
H. Rink, Jennertown, Pa. 








ars free, or 400-page 
ELTON'S SCHOOL, Box 
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Wool Outlook Brighter. 


The large eastern wool markets have 
shown some improvement as to the quanti- 
ty, but prices have been slightly in buyers’ 
favor, trade active. It is believed that the 
worst of the strike is over and mills have 
already shown more interest in the market. 
Advices from abroad continue favorable 
and prices have a hardening tendency. Buy- 
ing in western producing sections active at 
around 114%@l13c p Ib. 

The condition of the wool market'at Chi- 
cago is generally good, old stocks of wools 
and woolens being well reduced and out- 
look good for the new clip. - Bright, me- 
dium unwashed fleeces from Wis, Ill, Mich, 
Ind and-Ia quotably 17@18c p lb, do fine 
heavy 11@12c, medium from North and 
South Dakota 13@1l5c, fine heavy 8@9c, dark 
medium from Neb, Ia, Minn and Kan 13@ 
lic, fine heavy 8@9c, fine territory 9@llc, 
medium 13@15c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oats 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 ' 1902 | 1902 | 1901 
7) Any,| 43%,| -295 
al “tai =" 


80 49 ¢ 

— |. 52% ‘Sof .36 

7a d 2 “404 Boy, 
5%! .74%4| .62%4| (38%! .44°*| “2804 

85%! . Mi | — 

At Chicago, wheat prices have been dom- 
inated largely by weather conditions and 
crop prospects. In the main these have 
been construed generally but not uniform- 
ly favorable. Under lack of support, the 
speculative market has ruled somewhat 
dull with frequent fractional declines, 
which at one time carried the price to a 
shade lower than anything recently touched. 
May and July wheat went to 78c p bu, 
subsequently recovering a trifle. The 
southwest has been favored with liberal 
rains, yet Kan reports are far from uni- 
form, many insisting that damage in that 
state is heavy. Spring wheat seeding has 
increased rapidly in the northwest, yet re- 
tarded in many places in Minn and the Da- 
kotas by reason of continued wet weather. 

As for movement of old wheat, this is not 
especially significant. Receipts in the north- 
west are moderate, the home demand fair 
but not urgent, and exports might be ma- 
terially increased without interfering with 
home requirements. Crop conditions abroad 
are generally fair, small grains making 
slow progress in England owing to cool 
weather; season backward in Russia and 
southeastern Europe, and complaints of too 
much rain in France; grain crops in Ger- 
many fair, but not far advanced. Argen- 
tina continues to ship out her wheat, and 
trade estimates place the total exports for 
the season 22,000,000 bu, or scarcely three 
weeks’ supply for western Europe. The ex- 
port movement from India is small. 

Corn prices have been sturdily held at the 
high level long since assumed, selling well 
above 60c p bu. The market as a whole 
has averaged firm, No 2 mixed in store or 
May delivery 61@61%éc p bu, July 61%@62\c. 
These prices are calling out fair country 
shipments wherever there is any surplus, 
yet receipts are very small compared with 
a year ago. A good shipping demand is 
noted on eastern account, especially for yel- 
low corn. Sales by sample 624%2.@63%4c p bu 
for No 3 yellow f 0.b. Crop reports were 
generally favorable and seeding pushed 
rapidly. Speculators have traded in Dec 
delivery at prices around 46@46%c p bu. 
April exports of corn were only 1,150,000 bus, 
compared with 10,173,000 bus one year ago 
(when they were a little less than normal). 
During the first four months of this year 
we have shipped abroad scant 5,000,000 bus, 
against 60,000,000 a year ago. 

The oats market was strong to ic higher 
under a good cash demand, and occasional 
reports that the new crop is not in best 
condition, being in need of rain in the Ohio 
valley, while outlook generally satisfactory 
in the Missouri valley. Country offerings 
are not large and receipts moderate. Ex- 
ports are next to nothing. No 2 in store 
quotable around 43c p bu, July 37@37%c, 
Sept 30%@3lc. 

Rye dull and lifeless, No 2 in store nomi- 
nally 57c p bu, and in carlots 60@6ic. Sep- 
tember sold recently at 55%c p bu. Receipts 
of rye are limited to a few cars each week. 

The small receipts of barley sold at re- 
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Cash or spot 

















ZUIDER ZEE AT BREAKFAST. 


This calf, Zuider Zee Agnes 2d, comes of 
good working parentage. Her dam made 
476 pounds of butter at three years old 
with her first calf. When fresh the second 
time as a four-year-old she gave an aver- 
age of 68 pounds of milk daily for 50 days. 
One day she gevc 76 vounds. She belongs 
to the university of Illinois. 





cent slight advance and market somewhat 
dull. Common to choice malting grades 68 
@72c p bu. 

Grass seeds in only fair request and weak, 
prime Sept delivery $4.80@4.90 p 100 lbs, old 
contract grade 6.30@6.35. Clover seed offer- 
ings meager and salable on the basis of 
about 8.35 p 100 lbs for prime, Oct, new crop 
delivery, 8.60. 

At New York, grain markets not espe- 
cially active, at about steady prices. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 87c p bu, 
corn 70%c, oats 46%4c, rye 60@62c, barley 79c. 
Flour dull. Fancy spring patents $4.15@4.75 
p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.15, spring straights 
3.75@3.90, do winter 3.75@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 





Hogs Sheep 








Chica 

New Y 7.50} 6.10) 6.60 
.-. | 7.25] 5.85) 7.50) 6.05) 6.25 

Kansas City 7.25) 5.75] 7.20) 6.80] 5.75 

Pittsburg 7.15} 5 801 7.50) 600! 6.10 


At Chicago, cattle market has been active, 
this practically true of all descriptions, 
prices substantially as high as at any time 
yet. The injunction against the packers 
created much interest, but evidently inter- 
fered: very little with values. A good de- 
mand was noted for dressed beef and ship- 
ping steers, and many choice animals were 
picked up for export account, the situation 
being helped by firm markets abroad. At 
top prices around $7.50@7.65 for fcy beeves, 
a little reaction took place, but market as 
a whole very satisfactory. Receipts are 
fairly liberal but everything finds a place. 

The cheaper grades of cattle, suitable for 
butchers, are in good demand, and some re- 
markably high prices are paid, fcy dry 
cows $5.90@6, heifers 6.75@6.80, bulls 5.75@6. 
From these extreme figures prices ranged 
downward sharply according to condition. 
Popular figures for good butcher cows, 3.90 
@5.25. Veal calves plentiful and _ selling 
well. Stock cattle steady but rather dull, 
owing to high prices, thus interfering with 
demand from farmers. 

Fancy beef steers, #735@7 60 Canners, 
Good toextra, 6 25@7 25 
5 600 Stoc 


Poor to fair. " 
Good native heifers. 5 675 Calves. 300 lbs up, 
Calves. veal, 


Fair to choice cows, 3 00 
Poor to fancy bulls. 300@575 Milch cows. each. 

Hog receipts have been liberal, quality 
generally good, buyers inclined to insist on 
slight price concessions. This resulted in a 
fairly active but’ easier market, quotations 
in many instances showing 10@20c decline 
from the top. Mixed packing droves sold 
freely at $6.95@7.15, medium and heavy 7@ 
7.25, with selected heavy packing 7.25@7.30. 
Light hogs quotable at 6.75@7, rough lots 
usual discount. 

The sheep market has been very uneven, 
the feature being a sharp decling in native 
ewes, which were plentiful and not partic- 
ularly attractive in quality. These sold off 
25@50c from the best prices of the month 
and trade far from satisfactory. Good to 
choice native and western wethers ruled 10 


4.60 
4.65 
4.50 
4.45 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


@25c lower and corresponding weakness in 
lambs. Trade as a whole generally active 


and at bottom prices some little reaction. 

Good to choice yearlings $5.75@6.15, heavy 

western sheep 6@6.25, poor to good mixed 

lots 3.50@5.50. Western lambs 6@6.75, com- 

mon to good natives 6.25@6.90, springs 6.75 
7.75. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a feature was the good de- 
mand on eastern account for heavy horses, 
including draft animals and best chunks, 
Prices without important change. Good to 
choice draft animals $175@250 p head, 
chunks 125@15v, coach horses 125@300 and 
upward. Heavy mules wanted at 150@225. 


Temporary Injunction Against Packers 
—The anti-trust beef agitation has in Chi- 
cago resulted in a temporary injunction 
against the six big firms, which control 40 
to 60% of the meat business of the U S. 
The order commands them to refrain from 
combinations when they bid for live stock 
at the yards. It forbids them to push 
prices up or down so as to influence the 
supply of cattle at the yards; to agree upon 
prices for dressed meats; to curtail ship- 
ments of meats to certain markets; to con- 
tinue their credit agreements by which they 
blacklist certain dealers who do not pay 
their bills, if this interferes with the nat- 
ural course of trade; to receive freight re- 
bates from railroads on shipments of 
dressed meats. Evidence was presented 
which shows that there is undoubtedly an 
understanding among the big concerns re- 
lating to certain phases of their business, 
but the packers will claim that none of 
their acts is a violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. They will fight the battle 
along these lines and the real contest will 
probably not begin for some months. No 
objection was made to the injunction by 
the firms concerned. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADH. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, supply light and business 
quiet. Choice marrow $2.224%4@2.25 p bu, me- 
dium 1.45@1.75, pea 1.774%@1.80, red kidney 
2.20, white kidney 1.90@1.95, black turtle 
soup 1.60, yellow eye 2.15, Cal lima 2.70, for- 
eign medium 1.60@1.62%. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, continue firm. Prime to 
fancy evap’d apples, ’01 9%@lic p lb, do ’00 
6@10%c, sun-dried 3%@5tec, chops 1.75@2.25 
p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@2, evap’d 
raspberries 20@22c p Ib, blackberries 74%@ 
&c, cherries 11@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples in light supply and 
firm at $4@6 p bbl, Fla peaches 2.25@3 p 
carrier, strawberries 7@12c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 20c, peanuts 3@5c p Ib, Cal oranges 3 
@5.50 p bx, do grape fruit 3@5.50. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prime.fresh stock in only 
moderate supply and firm, medium to lower 
grades no more than steady. Nearby fan- 
cy, at mark 19c p doz, av prime 17%@18c, 
fair to good 16%@lic, western 15@17%%c, 
southern 13%@15%4c, fresh gathered dirties 
134%4@14%c, checks 11@13%4c, duck eggs 24c. 

At Boston, a slightly easier tone noted. 
Nearby fancy at mark 19c p doz, eastern 
164%@17%c, Vt and N H 17%c, western 15% 
@l7c, dirties 13@14c, checks 11@13c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices firm. Middlings $21.50 
p ton, spring bran 19@20.50, red dog 23.50 
Pp sack, linseed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed 
meal 27.50, chops 21.75@23, screenings 30@ 
78c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn meal 1.31@1.34, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.80. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices firm under light 
supplies. Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 85@20c, No 2 756@80c, No 3 60@65c, 
clover mixed 60@70c, clover 55@60c,'salt 50c, 
prime rye straw 75@85c, short rye and oat 
55@60c. 

At Boston, prime firm, lower grades easy. 
Prime timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@ 
17.50, No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice 
fine 12@13c, clover 12@12.50. damaged 10@. 











12, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 16@16.50, 
do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50 
Potatoes. 

At New York, stock of all kinds moving 
quite freely. State prime $1.75@2.25 p 180 
lbs, do fair to prime 1.75@2 p sack, German 
1.50@1.75 p 168 lbs, Belgian 1.25@1.50, Scotch 
1.50@1.75, Irish and English 1.50@1.75, Ber- 
muda 4@6 p bbl, southern 3.50@5.50, sweets 
2.50@5. 

At Boston, receipts have come in more 
freely, but prices generally steady. <Aroos- 
took Green Mts $1@1.05 p bu, Hebrons 95c 
@i, Dakota Red 75c, P E I Chenangoes 75 
@80c, German 2@2.25 p sack, Scotch 1.75@ 
2, Bermuda 5@6 p bbl, Fla 4.50@5.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market continues 
Live broilers 50c@$1.15 p pair, fowls 13c p 
Ib, roosters 844c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 60@ 
80c, geese 75c@1.25, pigeons 30@35c, iced tur- 
keys 9@lic p lb, chickens 26@38c, fowls 10@ 
12%c, spring ducklings 16@17c, squabs 1.50@ 
2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls in good demand at 
1214c p Ib, roosters 8@10c, broilers 25c, north- 
ern and eastern fresh killed fowls 12@15c, 
roasting chickens 24@27c, broilers 35@75c, 
Pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2.25@2.50, 
western frozen turkeys 17@19c p Ib, fowls 
10144@12%c, broilers 14@1ic. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, quality of stock irregular, 
owing to warm weather, prime stock gen- 
erally steady. Asparagus $1.25@5 p doz, 
beets 4@7 p 100 bchs, carrots 4@6, rhubarb 
1.50@2, white turnips 4@5, cabbage 1@1.50 p 
bbl, Ny rrseny 75c@1.50 p cra, egg plant 1.50 
@2.50, lettuce 50c@1.50 p bbl, peas 75c@1.25 
p 4% -bbl bskt, radishes 25@50c p 100, spinach 
25@50c p bbl, string beans 75c@1.25 p bu, to- 
gnatoes 1.25@2.75 p carrier. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING ®OINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.75 
@3 p bbl, onions 3@5.50, beans 1.80@2 p bu, 
asparagus 75c p doz, lettuce 1.50 p bbl, ap- 
ples 2.50@5, strawberries 10@12c p qt. Eggs 
18c p doz, live fowls 12@18c p lb, turkeys 
12@13c, ducks 11@12c, geese 10@ilc. Corn 69 
@70e p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 19@20 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 28, gluten 28, middlings 21 
@23c, corn meal 27, hay 11@16.50. 

At Rochester, eggs 16@17c p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 12c, No 1 white 
oats 50@52c p bu, corn 70c, bran $23@24 p 
ton, middlings 23@24, hay 9@13. Beans 1.65 
@2 p bu, carrots 40@50c, spinach 30c, cu- 
cumbers 75c p doz, lettuce 50@60c, potatoes 
80c p bu, strawberries 12c p qt, honey l6c 
Pp Ib. 

At Syracuse, state corn 75c p bu, oats 50c, 
bran $21@22 p ton, cottonseed meal 31, glu- 
ten méal 24, middlings 21@23, corn meal 26 
@27, hay 11@13. Eggs 16@l7c p doz, live 
fowls 15@16c p lb, chickens 25@30c, spring 
ducks 25c. Potatoes 70@80c p bu, spinach 
40c, beans 1.65@2, asparagus 5@7c p bch, 
strawberries 9@12c p qt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 154%4@1714c p doz, live fowls 13%@l4c p 
lb, spring chickens 28@32c, ducks 10@1Ic. 
Apples $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Cal oranges 3@5 p 
bx, strawberries 6@14c p qt. Potatoes 75@ 
85c p bu, new 2.50@5 p bbl, sweets 35@75c p 
bskt, cabbage 75c@1.25 p cra, tomatoes 1.75@ 
3 p carrier, cucumbers 75c@1.50 p cra. Bran 
20.50@21.50 p ton, timothy hay 10@16, rye 
straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 864%4,@87c 
Dp bu, corn 66% @67c, No 2 white clipped oats 
S1c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 
wheat 84%c p bu, corn 65@65téc, 


firm. 





red winter 
oats 454%4@ 


46c, rye 61@6114c, timothy hay $10@13.75 p 
ton, clover mixed 9@10.75, rye straw 5.50@6, 


bran 19, middlings 19@20. Eggs 14c p doz, 


fowls 


live spring chickens 3.50@5 p doz, : 
10%4c, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c. Strawberries 
2.25@3 p 24-qt cra, potatoes 75@82c p bu, 


new 3@3.75 p bbl, cucumbers 3@4, peas 2.25 
p bu. Live steers 5.25@6.50 p 100 lbs, butcher 
stock 3.75@6, veal calves 3.25@7, hogs 6.25 
@7.25, sheep 5@5.75, lambs 4@6.25. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 


Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 
3@5, spring lambs 8@9, milch cows 30@45 


each. Corn 70@72c p bu, oats 45@50c, bran 


19 p ton, shorts 18, middlings 20, screenings 
17, hay 9@10.50. Eggs 14c p doz, live fowls 


9c p lb, turkeys 10c, ducks 10c. Potatoes 75 
@78c p bu, turnips 40c, beans 1.65@1.70, ap- 
ples 5@5.50 

, MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 16@ 
17c wv doz, fowls 12%@18c p Ib,, chickens.15@ 


THE LATEST 








32c, ducks 9@10c. Potatoes 85@90c p bu, 
new $4.50@5 p bbl, asparagus 1@2 p doz, cu- 
cumbers 1@1.50 p bx, lettuce 50c@1 p bskt, 
peas 1@1.25, radishes 50@75c p 100: bchs, 
string beans 1@1.50 p bskt, tomatoes 1.25@ 
2.50 p carrier, apples 3@5 p bbl, strawber- 


ries 4@10c p qt. Wheat 79%c p bu, corn 
66144c, oats 48c, rye 6lc, timothy hay 12@15 


p ton, clover mixed 11@138c, bran 18.50@21.50 
middlings 19@21. Live steers 6.30@6.75 p 100 
lbs, butcher stock 4.90@6.25, cows 1.50@4.75, 
bulls 3@5. hogs 7.30@7.60, clipped sheep 2 50 
@5.75, lambs 4. 50@6. 80, do spring 7@8.20. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The supply of butter at leading distribut- 
ing centers has shown some increase and 
in many instances equals that for the same 
period last season. Quality has improved 
proportionately, however, and with a gen- 
erally active demand, receipts have keen 
well handled. Storage buying has com- 
menced at Chicage, but large easterfi mar- 
kets have put little stock inte coolers. 
Prices at first named city have ruled firm 
at 2144@22c, the outside price being rather 
extreme. Prominent dealers in eastern 
points vary widely in their ideas regarding 
price at which stock will go into storage. 
The majority look for a 2ic average during 
June, a few place the figure at 20@ 20%, 
while others expect to pay 214%4.@22 Last 
season the average during May and june 





was 19c. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 

1902 ......22 @22%c 22%@23 c 21 @21'tec 

BOP sseous 19 @19%4c 19%@20 c 18 @i18%c 

See sisdea 20 @20%ec 20 @20%c 19 @19%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 23 
@24c p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@22c.—At 


Rochester, extra Elgin 23@24c, state cmy 
22@23c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22c, prints 
23@24c, dairy 20@22c. 

At New York, demand good, but in- 
creased receipts have been well handled. 
Cmy extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 214@21%c 


seconds 20%@2i1c, fancy state dairy 21@21¢, 
firsts 20%¢c, seconds 1914@20c, western imt 
emy 18@20%c. 

At Philadelphia, supplies 
well handled. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 22%c p Ib, firsts 2114@22c, ladle 
18@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy firm at 24c 
p lb, firsts 19@22c, dairy 1644c.—At Colum- 
bus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy 14@l1éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady. 





Extra separator cmy 24@25c p lb, firsts 23@ 
24c, extra gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 22 
23c, imt cmy 21@238c, ladle 21@23c 

At Chicago, storage buying has set in 


Extra cmy 
seconds 18@ 
seconds 17c, 


and market has a firm tone. 
21@21%c p Ib, firsts 20@20%c, 
19¢, choice dairy 19c, firsts 18c, 
adles 17%@18%c. 

At Boston, receipts have shown some in- 
crease, but quality good and prices steady. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 23c p lb, N Y 238c, 
western 28c, firsts 22c, Vt dairy extra 22c, 
do N Y 22c, firsts 21c, western imt cmy 
20@21c. 

The new oleo law goes into effect July 1, 
therefore these enterprising people, deter- 
mining to make hay while the sun shines, 
are said to be working a treble shift of men 
and are running their factories day and 
night. Their plan is to make as much col- 
ored oleo possible before the law goes into 
effect, that they may escape the increased 
tax. They are placing this stock in storage 
and will put it on the market after the new 
bill become a law. 

The Cheese Market. 
output of cheese increases rather 
slowly and prime stock has ruled generally 
steady at about recent level of prices. At 
Chicago, however, a slightly weaker tone is 
noted and prices a shade lower. At New 
York, on the other hand, small sizes have 
sold readily at firm rates. Exporters, be- 
ing practically out of the market, large 
sizes have been rather dull at last named 


The 


city. Very little stock has accumulated, 
and situation fairly steady, but dealers | 
lock for lower figures. 


New York State—At Albany, new 10%@ 
12c p lb, old 12@18c.—At Rochester, choice 
twins 13@14c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 12c. 

At New York, market generally steady, 
large colored weaker. Choice small 12%c p 
lb, do large 11@11%c, light skims 9@10%c, 
full 3@3%4c. 


Ohio—At. .Cincinnati, flats. firm .at.11%@ 


MARKETS 
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12c p lb, twins 18c, N Y cheddars 12%%e, 
brick. 15c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
13%c, state flats 13c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
new firm at 12@13c p lb, part skims 8@10c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N ¥ 
steady at 12@12\%4c p lb, flats 124%@12%éc. 
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At Chicago, receipts have increased 
slightly and prices shade lower. Choice 
twins 11%@12c p lb, daisies 4@12%c, 


Young Americas 12%c, Swiss 13@14%c, lim-« 
burger 11%@12%c, brick 12¢ 

Michigan—At Detroit, choice state old 13 
@13%c p lb, do new 10@1I1c. 

















-—DE LAVAL— 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 





HIGHEST AND ONLY REGULAR AWARD 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 1893. 





HICHEST AWARD and ONLY COLD — 
OMAHA EXPOSITION, 1898 





#@ICHEST AWARD and ONLY CRAND PRIZB) 
Panis EXPOSITION, 1900. 





HIGHEST AWARD and ONLY GOLD MEDAL. 
BUFFALO EXPOSITION, 1901. 


2000 PRIZES, MEDALS AND AWARDS. 
Every Important World’s Highest Award 
From 1880 to 1902. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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dairy supplies. 


Dairymen’s Supply Co., Dept. F, panadentia, ot 








LUMBER AT HALF PRICES, 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


SEND US Y OUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 
Pipe, Machinery and Building 


Supplies in General. 
FREE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WREUKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT G7 BUFFALO, NEW TORS, 


. 
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Rénovating a Porch Chair. 


A. W. 


It was to the expert needle worker of the 
family that there fell the task of renovat- 
ing an old porch 
CANS NZ chair which. had 
KOOKS outlived its useful- 
exo ness. Its frame- 
C " work was shabby 
and discolored, the 
reed seat had giv2n 
way, and the back 
was~in much the 
same _ condition. 
The idea came to 
her that a ham- 
mock - like back 
and seat could be 
made in the same 
way she filled in 
spaces in her lace 
work, using heavy 
twine in place of 
the fine thread to 
which she had been 
accustomed. The chair, stripped of the 
woven reeds, was sandpapered and then 
given three coats of a preparation which 
left it a dull black, sufficiently artistic to 
encourage the worker. Then, with the ball 
of twine, she began at the upper right- 
hand corner of the back,—tying. the twine 
around the crosspiece, then leaving a loop, 
passing the twine again around the top 
and fastening it with a buttonhole stitch,— 
repeating the loops till the other side was 
reached. Those who do lace work will see 
how easy (except for the awkward size of 
the ball) the task really was. To those who 
are not familiar with such work, it may 
be described as a series of buttonhole 
stitches, with sufficient length of twine be- 
tween each to form a long loop, alternate- 
ly working back and forth, and at the end 
of each row—as indicated in the accom- 
panying sketch—passing the twine around 
the upright of the back, and making a but- 
tonhole stitch, until the bottom is reached, 
when the twine is passed around the lower 
crosspiece between each stitch. The seat 
was finished in the same way, except that 
more stitches were made, leaving smaller 
openings. 


re 


The Bride’s Dress, 


MRS C. H., KANSAS. 


I believe a young girl should always 
choose white for her wedding dress. Even 
if the material be inexpensive and the gown 


OLD HOMESTEAD QUILT. 


simply made, she will look sweeter and feel 
more bride-like in it, than in a handsomer 
gown of any other color. I made the mis- 
take of thinking that a white dress must 
of necessity be of handsomé material, 
elaborately fashioned, and as I could afford 
but one expensive gown, I chose a tan col- 
ored cloth, which would serve also for my 
traveling dress. I wanted to be married in 
white (what girl does not?) but imagined 
the other more sensible and economical. 

I realized my mistake when, a year or 
two later, my youngest sister came to be 
married from my home. She had no more 
money to spend on her trousseau than I 
had (we were both school teachers), but she 
spent it more wisely than I had done. For 
her wedding dress she selected a simple 
white organdie, and being a skillful needle- 
woman, made it herself. It was simple in 
design, exquisite in workmanship, perfect 
in fit, and altogether as pretty a dress as 


BUSY FINGERS 


any bride of simple tastes could wish. On 
the eventful day, when.she stood by. the 
side of the stalwart young man to whom 
she was plighting her. troth, .the sweet 
May sunshine resting on her golden hair, 
I thought I had never seen a sweeter look- 
ing bride nor a daintier bridal gown. 


Tatted Tumbler Doily. 


B. A. W. 


Use No 30 or coarser thread if desired. 
For the center make a ring of 4 d k (double 
knots), 11 p (picots) each separated by 2 
dk, 4dk, draw. The next 3 rings are the 
same joined to preceding at its last p after 
making 4 dk, break thread. 

Tie thread in center p of large ring, leave 
a little more than % in thread, make a ring 
of 3 dk, p, 4 dk, skip 1 p of center ring, 
join to next, 4dk, p,4dk. Make another 
ring close to this, joined at first p, and 
jointed at center p to 3d p of next large 
ring, leave same length thread as before, 
join to center p of same large ring, leave 


TATTED TUMBLER DOILY. 


thread and proceed as before, making 2 
small rings in each space between large 
rings, break thread. 

Tie thread in center p of large ring, leave 
% in or more thread, make small ring of 
4dak. p,4dk, p,4dk, p, 4d k, leave same 
length of thread, fasten to center of thread 
between rings in last round, leave thread, 
small ring, leave thread, fasten to place 
where 2 small rings of last round come to- 
gether, so continue. There should be 16 
small rings in this cound, break thread. 

Fasten thread in center p of small ring, 
leave % in or more of thread, make a ring 
of 3 dk, 7p, each separated by 2d k, 3dk, 
repeat this ring close to it, joining at last 
p, repeat ring again, making clover leaf, 
leave thread, join to center p of next small 
ring, leave thread, make clover leaf, join- 
ing to previous clover leaf at the center p 
of last leaf, after making 3 d k, p, 2d k, p, 
2dk, p, 2 dak. Thus continue, making 16 
clover leaves in round. 


Old Homestead Quilt. 
L. M. ANNABLE. 
This block when complete is 7 in square. 


It is composed of a light central block 2 in 
square, including seams, four dark strips 
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THE BACK OF OLD HOMESTEAD QUILT BLOCK, 
showing how the pieces are put together. 
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radiating from this center, 3 in long by 2 in 
wide. Seam two of the dark strips to op- 
posite sides of the light center, then to each 


side of the other two dark strips seam a 
block 3 in square, the latter -composed of 
two little dark blocks 1% in square, two 
light of the same size, a narrow light strip 
3 in long by 1% in wide, and a narrow light 
strip 24 by 1% in. Seams are included in 
all these measurements. To the center 
strip sew these two wider strips and the 
block is finished. The drawing, showing 
the back.of the block, may be of consider- 
able help, as it shows the seams. 


The Last of the Roast—Cut into small 
pieces the beef, lamb or veal left over, 
cover with a white sauce and let barely 
simmer a few minutes on the back of the 
stove. Season to taste with salt and pep- 
per. 








Soap-Making 


with 


Banner Lye 


One can of Banner Lye (it is not old-style 
lye) costs but a few cents and will make 
ten pounds of purest hard soap or twenty 
gallons of best soft soap. No boiling; no 
waste; no large vessels; almost no trouble. 
Takes only ten minutes. 


Clean Kitchens 
Milk-Rooms and Dairies 


A little Banner Lye, a little 

Mm work and sume water will 

make your back rooms as 
clean as the parior. 


Milk-pails and pans shine; 
butter-tubs, mil k-bottles, 
butter-jars, as clean as a 

4 whistle. 


Very little expense and 
labor go a great way with 
Banner Lye. Full directions 
for its many uses on each 
can. 
At your grocer’s or drug- 
gist’s. If you can’t get it, send 
for book, and tellus who your grocer or drug gist is. 
The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








STEVENS 








Single Barrel Shot Gun 














Every Farmer Should Have One 


When our new model was introduced 
last year it. at once met with popular 
favor and to-day we produce more guns 
than any other manufacturer. We make 
several styles at prices ranging from 
$7.50 to $12. They are choke bored for 
NITRO PowWDER AND FuLty GuAR- 
ANTEED. We also make a large and 
varied line of High GRADE 


RIFLES and 
PISTOLS ... 


Ask your dealer for a STEVENS, accept no other 
make “just as good.” Send four cents in stamps for 
our new catalog. It’s full of interest to shooters. 


J. Sevens Arms and Tool 6o., 


No. 220 BROADWAY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, lASS, 
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Delightful Uncle Jacob. 


MRS E. B. R., NEW YORK, 





When we lived in Brooklyn we were oc- 
casionally visited by an acquaintance who 
I thought was the queerest man that ever 
lived. He was a very prosperous farmer 
from the eastern part of Long Island, who 
used to stay with us when business called 
him in town. I afterward found that 
everyone in Long Island knew (or knew of) 
Uncle Jacob, @ he was always known, he 
was so eccentric and full of wit. He travels 
around the country with horses and queer 
old rigs, always singing hymns, always 
‘happy, and his happiness is contagious 
when you see his jolly face and bright blue 
eyes. My sister and I were young girls of 
16 and 18 years (I being the elder) when 
Uncle Jacob invited us to go home with 
him for a day or two to get acquainted with 
his wife, ‘“‘Aunt Judith,” and his bachelor 
son. Uncle Jacob told us his wife made all 
his friends welcome, and that she was 
worth her weight in gold, which we found 
to be true. He also told us she was very 
deaf, and we would have to holler good and 
loud to make her hear. 

When we arrived at his home, Uncle 
Jacob told us to go in while he tended to 
his horses. Before we got to the door, 
Aunt Judith came running out, and com- 
menced screaming to the top of her voice 
that she was glad to see us, and hoped we 
had come to stay two weeks instead of two 
days, etc. I, remembering she was deaf, 
thought she couldn’t hear herself, so I took 
a deep breath and answered back by 
screaming as loud as I could. First one 
and then the other would screech. Finally 
I screamed I wasn't deaf, and she yelled 
back, “I neither.”” Then we sat down and 
how we laughed! We felt well acquainted 
already. Uncle Jacob came in and wanted 
to know what we were laughing at. That 
was some of his ‘‘smartness,’”’ telling her 
I couldn’t hear and us that she couldn’t. 

Well, the dear little old lady was a sight 
to gladden anyone, about.as- broad as long 
(her husband said she ought to have been 
rolled out more), and such a good-natured, 
motherly, fun-loving woman I never met 
before or since. She took us over their 
spacious farmhouse, and showed us many 
curious things, some of which they had 
gathered from the seashore. We went in 
every room but one, and she said that one 
we couldn’t see, which of course made us 
anxious to do so, or know why. She left 
us in the sitting room, a large room with a 
long fire place, in which a fire was burn- 
ing brightly, as it was a cool October day, 
and told us to make ourselves at heme, and 
roam anywhere around the house except in 
the forbidden room. 

My sister Irene was a little imp, and soon 
as Aunt Judith left, she said, ‘“‘Let’s go peek 
in there.” I said ‘“‘No,” and we didn't go— 
not then. Soon we were called to dinner. 
How hungry we were and how good every- 
thing was, is hard to describe. Here we 
met the son, “young Jacob.” It didn’t 
seem as if he could be any relation to his 
parents, he was so very bashful, and 
though he helped to amuse us, I must say 
he didn’t try to, but I could see he had a 
keen sense of the ludicrous. He commenced 
to carve the meat. It wasn’t very tender 
and he was awkward, and it went sliding 
from the platter two or three times, and 
he left the table laughing and never came 
back. His people didn’t seem to mind his 
leaving; they said he seldom came to the 
table with company. 

After dinner we went out to see their 
horses and vehicles. Uncle Jacob wanted 
us to take our choice as to which we should 
go riding in. He quite insisted we should 
go im an old hearse (he had bought it to 
peddle apples in, so they would “look pret- 
ty” through the windows), but this we de- 
clined. Instead, we went in a chariot that 
once on a time was grand. He drove us 
around the village and stopped at many a 
house to invite the neighbors to come to 
spend the evening.. Every person Uncle Ja- 
cab met, whether he knew them or not, 
he would stop to have a pleasant word 
with, then he would always start off sing- 
ing, and leave people smiling behind him. 
We went back by a different route,—most 
of the way beside the broad Atlantic. The 
sun was setting and beautiful sea gulls 
flew all around us. It was a wonderful pic- 
ture to us city girls. 

About 25, young and old together, came 
for the evening, and what fun we had tell- 
ing yarns and ridd’ss, playing games and 
singing! But the funniest thing that ever 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


tas 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS OF A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 





“I am happiest at home with my dear little family,” said Mrs Carrie Folsom Cole, 
of Wisconsin, whose photograph appears above, “though I am obliged to lead a busi- 
ness life since my husband’s death, four years ago, to support myself and my four 
young children. I never attempted to run a newspaper before, but my father and 
husband were both newspaper mem so my knowledge of newspaper work has come to 
me easy.” Mrs Cole runs a Washington hand press (no easy task), printing an edi- 
tion of between 500 and 600 copies, a 10-years-old daughter doing the rollng. She is 
also her own job printer, turning off letter heads, statements, envelopes and handbills, 
tends to the office and does her housekeeping. Her paper is the St Croix Valley Standard. 


happened was a solo by Aunt Judith. She 
couldn’t sing, but acted as though she 
could, to amuse us, when it was getting 
rather dull. She pretended she was a won- 
derful prima donna, as she stood up with 
her music, and would roll her eyes around 
so comically, and go ’way up on a high 
note, then down on the lowest, and waver 
and quaver her voice until everyone in the 
room was convulsed with laughter, while 
she kept sober as a judge. 

Uncle Jacob introduced us to the party 
as young “gals” of no kin of his, but that 
he set great store by us, and we would 
surély make good wives. Of course it made 
everyone smile, but uncle’s eyes had the 
merriest twinkle of all. Young Jacob didn’t 
show himself (only his eyes), and I 
shouldn’t have seen them if someone hadn’t 
told me where to look for them, through 
the crack of a door. When they were all 
gone, and Aunt Judith came to see that we 
were comfortably tucked in bed, she told 
us about their family, and that her dearest 
hope was to have a daughter-in-law, but 
she was giving up in despair. (But who 
could tell what was to happen!) 

Long before light in the morning we 
heard Uncle Jacob in the sitting room 
blowing up the fire with a pair of bellows 
and singing away to himself. He called to 
us just to see if we were awake, and to 
tell us we needn’t get up yet, but that if 
we wanted to, he would harness up old 
Mobeerly, a safe and gentle horse, and 
we could take a drive alone by the ocean 
and see the sun rise out of its midst. We 
were delighted with that, and were soon 
trotting off, happy as larke. I will not de- 
scribe the beautiful, exhilarating scenes, 
-but when we had gone a mile or more our 
horse stopped on meeting a man, and the 
man stopped too, and we couldn’t get the 
horse to go again. We coaxed, hollered, 
laughed and talked, but he stood still. We 
thought he had balked, and the young man 
helped us try all sorts of things. Irene be- 
gan to sing ‘““We won’t go home till morn- 
ing,” and off we started and left the man 
gazing after us. He wanted us to stop 
again, but we waved good-by, and started 
back. When we told Uncle Jacob, he 
laughed, and said he forgot to tell us Mo- 
beerly always stopped to have a chat with 
everyone, and wouldn’t go on unless you 
sang. That’s the way he “brought him up.” 
But we enjoyed it, and were sorry we had 
to go home so soon. 

If country life is all like the glimpse of 
genial hospitality we received, I say, give 
me the country! I went to tell Irene it was 
time we were getting ready to go, but she 


had vanished. When she appeared, she 
told me she went to the forbidden room and 
rapped gently to see if it contained any- 
thing alive, and lo, a voice said, ‘‘Come in.” 
It was young Jacob. He thought it was his 
mother or he would not have spoken. She 
went in (the little witch!). She wasn’t 
bashful and she said she was going to take 
some of it out of him. And she must have 
succeeded, for since then he has written to 
her and wants to come see her. So I think 
Aunt Judith will get her dearest wish. 


Grumble Grum and Sulky Glum. 


ELLEN MANLY. 





Who's come to visit us, this stormy day, 
Right to our nursery, asking us to stay?. 
Old Mr Grumble Grum, cross as a bear, 
Queer Mrs Sulky Glum,—dismal old pair! 


Little Maid Margery flies in a. pet, 

Bess scolds at Dorothy, Kate’s in a fret, 
Joe’s very quarrelsome, nurse stops her song, 
Baby sets up a cry,—everything’s wrong! 


Bring out the picture books, find all the toys; 
Start up a merry game, dear girls and boys! 
Set out the teakettle, get the dolls dressed, 
May, Sue and Josephine, all in their best. 


Now where’s old Grumble Grum, do you sup- 
pose? 

Where’s Mrs Sulky Glum? Nobody knows 

Out of sight, out of mind,—gone through the 


rain. 
Please don’t invite them here ever again! 





What folly does a washerwoman com- 
mit? Putting out tubs to catch soft wa- 
ter when it rains hard. 

Why is gooseberry pie like counterfeit 
money? Because it is not currant (cur- 
rent). 

What vegetable products are the most 
important in history? Dates. 

When may a man be said to have four 
hands? When he doubles his fists. 

“What animal is it that is web-footed, 
Tommie?” “The spider, ma’am.” 

When is a piece of wood like an emperor? 
When it is made into a ruler. 























The Sunlight Is Death to germs and mi- 


crobes, but it cannot reach the blood; Dr. 
Peter’s Blood Vitalizer eradicates the dis- 
ease germs from the vital fluid. This rem- 
edy has an interesting history. A paper 
and pamphlet, with full description and in- 
formation, will be sent gratis to anyone 
sending name and address to Dr. Peter 
Fahrney, 112-114 South Hoyne avenue. Chi- 
cago, Ill.—l Adv. 
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A Metropolilan Maid 


By Zoe Anderson Norris 


HIS clever young author has 
written a literally true account 


of an adventure she made of 
hiring out as a servant in a New 
York city home. She worked under 
an assumed name, and saw and 
heard many interesting things. Her 
experience will be printed in these 
columns in a succession of sketches 
entitled A Metropolitan Maid, the 
first sketch to appear in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for June 14. 











Hot Weather Suggestior 


MRS T. C. CUMMINGS. 

Everyone in the country is not situated 
so that they can have a gas or gasoline 
stove. My stove is an ordinary range in 
which I burn wood the year round. In 
warm weather I burn chips and pick up 
scraps of anything that will make a blaze 
for a short time and give out very little 
heat. When I want to do baking and must 
have a hot oven, it means burning the long 
sticks of wood that give out intense heat, 
but I do my baking in the early part of the 
day, and for other lighter cooking my fire 
can be got blazing in a twinkling and will 
go out just as quickly when I’m through 
with it. 

Sitting rooms and bedrooms can be kept 
much cooler if one will only take the trou- 
ble to change the furniture some. Substi- 
tute cool bamboo furniture for upholstered, 
and if possible never leave carpets down 
during the warm weather. In my home I 
have oak flooring uncovered except for 
rugs, and even those I put aside during the 
hot weather, together with everything in 
the way of draperies. I think it is a mis- 
take to keep the house entirely closed up 
against the outside air. Have shade if pos- 
sible outside your window, especially on 
the south side, but if that is not possible, 
blinds or awnings will do. 

Keeping the windows open in the cellar 
at just the right time I find is very impor- 
tant.,,They should be open at night (and 
screened of*course), when the air is com- 
paratively cool. Open them at sundown 
and close them at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I have learned this by experience, 
that if the windows are not closed during 
the day, the warm, moisture-laden air en- 
ters the cellar and condenses on walls, 
pipes, metals, etc. The colder the surface 
the greater will be the amount of moisture 
gathered, and a few days of this will make 
the cellar so damp that it will not be a 
suitable place for keeping food. 

One word more about my sitting room. 
I keep it cool by the means sugested and 
also add to the effect by having placed 
around the room in cool looking glass bowls 
of water cut flowers, with plenty of foliage. 
These are renewed as soon as their fresh- 
ness wears off. 


To Whiten Soiled Woodwork—Unpaint- 
ed woodwork, such as tables and floors, can 
be made beautifully white by washing with 
the following: Cut 1 Ib yellow soap into 
small pieces, and dissolve by heat in 2 qts 
water. When dissolved and the water is 
boiling, add % cup kerosene. Let boil ten 
minutes, then dilute with water, using a 
pint of the mixture to half a bucket of wa- 
ter.—[E. M. L. 


Fruit Wines—We have many calls for 
homemade wines, such as blackberry, rhu- 
barb, grape, elderberry, currant, raspberry, 
hop and malt beer or extract, and several 
others. We want the personal experience of 
our farmers or farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters who have made any of these wines, and 
will pay for the best articles sent in soon. 
Be as explicit as you can in describing your 
method. 
is my baking list. Our 
family numbers eight, and a gentleman 
boarder six months during the year. I had 
no hired help during the year. From. May 
1, 1901, to May 1, 1902, the baking counted up 
as follows: Loaves of light bread 766, loaves 
of corn bread 41, light biscuits 766, soda 


The following 





* a Ys 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Reject any soap or wash- 
ing compound that will 
cleanse without an ex- 
penditure of time and 


labor. 


“What is well done 


is done soon enough,” 
and Ivory Soap will do 
the work as quickly as it 
can be done with safety. 








and baking powder biscuits 1528, loaves of 
coffee cake 111, doughnuts 395, cookies 1818, 
batter cakes 606, puddings 33, loaves of cake 
15, pies 199.—[Miss A. B. L., Indiana. 

Will someone please tell me through these 
columns how to make rhubarb wine, begin- 
ning with the time the stalks are cuit from 
the plants.—[S. A. J. 

When the cake cracks open on top it is 
because the oven is too hot. The tempera- 
ture should be gradually lowered a little 
while baking. 

Salt always “shakes” if a bit of corn- 
starch is rubbed with it—% teaspoon to a 
cup salt. 


Our Pattern Offer. 


8647—Dress with 
Yoke 4 ta 12 8677 — _ Shirt 
Waist Costume. 6 
to 12 years, 


8681 — Seven- 
Gored Flare Skirt. 
22 to 36-inch waist. 


from our 


8683 — Fancy 
Shirt Waist. 32 to 
40-inch bust. 


Price 10 cents, each number, 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 


.Pattern Department, as above. 





YOU CAN’T LOSE ’EF 


WITH 


WASHBURNE’S 


PATENT IMIPROVED 


Fastener and Key Chain 


Your keysare always 
with you. You cannot 
lay them down or 
leave them anywhere 
but in your pocket. 
At your dealer’s or 
sent on receipt of 
Cpe Rings and 
tJhain, 25c.;° Cuff 
Holders, 20c. a pair; 
Searf Holders, 10c. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalog. 


AMERICAN RING CO,, 
Dept. 42, - - Waterbury, Conn. 





Bicycles Below Gost 


——— Bicycles, overstock. For 30 days 
RY only we will sacrifice at less than actual 
‘actory & 


cost’ New 1902 Models. 
“Bellise,” complete $8.75 
“Cossack,” Sic. $9.75 


“4 Siberian,”’ stexty $10.75 

7 uty 2 
“Meudort,”? ssa Bue, $44,75 

fm 2° finer bicycle atany price. ” 
iw §6Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
wgand best equipment on all our bicycles. 

Strongest guarantee. 

bt SHIP ON APPROVAL 


500 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 

Do not buys bicycle until you have written 

for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions. 


‘MEAD CYCLE GO. dept.738 Chicago 





STEM-WIND WATCHCHAIN AND 


You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted,alsoa ChainandCharm # 
for selling 19 packagesof Bluineatloceach | 

nd nameand addressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. == 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 668 Concord Junction,Mass. 

Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS ' Booklet on patents sent free. 





Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at. 
Law and Solicitor of Patents. 824 








Patent Your Improvements and e Money Out ofThem 
48-page book free. 


PAT E N TS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 












WILLIAM C. DUNCAN. 





The summer’s just a-comin’ in; the sun’s like 
burnin’ pitch; 

The trout are bitin’ splendid, an’ the cream is 
thick an’ rich, 

An’ Uncle Jonas, standin’ by the hive down 
by the shed, 

Leans on his hoe a spell, an’ mops his hot an’ 
drippin’ head, 

An’ kinder musin’, says to me: “It’s almost 
allus warm 

An’ sultry-like about the time them bees sets 
out to swarm.”’ 


I says to Uncle Jonas: “I suppose it’s kinder 
mean 

A-hivin’ of ’em, ain’t it, from the things I’ve 
heard an’ seen?’’ 

But he jus’ sniffs contemptuous an’ 
‘“‘Why, sakes alive, 

It’s just too.easy, youngster, gettin’ bees into 
a hive! 

An’ orderly an’ business-like, an’ all in proper 
form, 

I conducts the operations when them bees sets 
out ter swarm.” 


says: 


But when them bees do swarm—well, now, 
you'd laff to see the show! 

It’s skeeter-nets an’ buckskin gloves, and 
then, the first we know, 

We’ll see old Uncle Jonas sprintin’ up the lane 
for fair, 

With bees a-buzzin’ round his legs an’ settlin’ 
in his hair. 

An’ as we’re pumpin’ water on his head, and 
pullin’ stings 

Out er his neck, an’ putting on ammonia an’ 
things, 

He’ll kinder smile an’ say: “I never knew it 
quite so warm 

As ’tis about the time them bees of our’n sets 
out ter swarm!’’ 


A Floral Tea. 


ELSIE DUNCAN YALE. 








“The pleasure of your presence is re- 
quested at a Floral Tea, to be given in the 
church parlors on Wednesdey evening, 
from 8 till 10 o’clock. Please present this 
card at the Rose Table.” ‘ 

Attracted either by the dainty invitation, 
or by curiosity, a large number of guests 
filled the church parlors on the evening 
specified. The committee in charge stood 
ready to receive the guests, and each*host- 
ess wore conspicuously a bouquet, corres- 
ponding to one of the flowers mentioned 
upon the invitation. 

In the center of the refreshment room 
stood a table decorated with red-shaded 
candles, and having for its centerpiece a 
vase of Jacqueminot roses. Here were 
served dainty sandwiches of potted tongue 
tied with red baby ribbon, salted almonds, 
frozen cherries, fancy cakes, candied cher- 
ries, and coffee and chocolate. 

Nearby, a rival in artistic arrangement, 
was the violet table, ornamented of course 
witlL violet shaded candles, and a cut-glass 
bowl of English violets. The ribbons upon 
the sendwiches of watercress corresponded 
to the decorations, while grape ice, violet 
straws and bonbons, cakes whose icing was 
ornamented with violets, coffee and choc- 
olate, completed the menu. 

A vase of tall lilies indicated to holders 
ef cards for the lily table, their destination, 
and green shaded candles shed a subdued 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


light. Sandwiches of lettuce, tied with 
green ribbon, pistachio ice cream, small 
cakes with pistachio icing, and mint 
straws, carried out the color scheme. 
Blue was the keynote of the forget-me- 
not table, and blue ribboned sandwiches of 
veal, cakes whose icing was decorated with 
forget-me-nots, blue bonbons, and vanilla 
ice cream comprised the menu offered here. 
A slender vase of golden daffodils and 
yellow ‘ shaded candles ornamented the 
next table, where chicken sandwiches tied 
with yellow ribbon, orange ice, yellow iced 
cakes and yellow bonbons were passed, 
while close by pink-shaded candles shed 
a@ rosy light upon the carnation table, 
whose centerpiece was a vase of large pink 
carnations. Here of course the prevailing 
color was pink. Ham sandwiches tied with 
pink ribbon, strawberry ice cream, pink 
bonbons together with pink iced cakes, 
were served, making it one of the most at- 
tractive tables in the room. The young 
girls who served the refreshments were 
dressed to represent the flowers of their 
various tables, and in one corner of the 
room boutonnieres of the flowers were sold. 





My First Home—After my marriage I 
went to live with my husband’s people, who 
upon my first becoming an inmate of their 
home were very kind to me. The family 
consisted of two unmarried daughters, no 
longer young, and father and mother. The 
girls were away from home during the day. 
One was a teacher in the public schools, 
the other cashier in a big store. My hus- 
band also was away at his work all day, 
but his father, being an invalid, was shut 
up with us two women all day long. I 
sought by every means in my power to 
make myself agreeable to them. To this 
end I assisted with the housework and 
cooking, just as I used to do at home. I 
tried also to beguile the hours for the in- 
valid. I busied myself about his comfort, 
I read and sang to him, I did numberless 
little offices for him which he was unable 
to do for himself. But I perceived by and 
by, by little unnamable tokens, that he 
did not like me. He wished no one about 
him so much as his wife. He did not even 
care much fpr his own daughters. I felt 
sorry for the mother, who was the only one 
of the family who seemed to care a little 
for me. And I was not happy. I told John 
in the course of a year that the house was 
not large enough for two families, and, 
being the dear man he was, he readily ac- 
quiesced, and as soon as we could grace- 
fully get away, we settled in a small house 
of our own. Here I have been supremely 
happy. There is no one to interfere with 
me, and I am in nobody’s way. Our rela- 
tions at John’s home were becoming 
strained, and had we remained a little 
longer, I am afraid we would not to-day 
be the good friends we are. It is not wise 
for newly married people to live in with 
the old folks. However poor John may be, 
let Mary not refuse to make him a home 
of his very own.—[Anna, Indiana. 


Starting at Housekeeping—tThe year 1894 
was “the drouth year” in central Nebraska, 
but there was at least one wedding which 
was not postponed because of it. The mar- 
riage took place in March, 1895. The groom 
was attired in a $5 suit of clothes and a 75- 
cent hat, with the rest of the clothes to 
correspond. The bride wore a dark blue 
calico dress at 5 cents per yard, a $3 hat 
without a veil, and cotton gloves. They 
went right to housekeeping in a sod house 
on a rented farm of 160 acres. The bride 
got old newspapers from the neighbors and 
papered her dwelling. The furniture con- 
sisted of an old stove picked up from one 
neighbor, a bedstead from another, a 
store box with shelves did service for a 
cupboard, another box answered for a 
dresser, while this and the one window had 
a cheesecloth curtain. For chairs, two soap 
boxes did service. The clay floor was par- 
tially covered by a mat made of old overall 
pieces stitched on a gunny sack by the 
bride, by means of ‘“‘thread’’ from old socks. 
There were a new looking-glass and a Bible 
picture cut from a newspaper, draped with 
evergreens, on the wall. But everything 
was as neat and clean as loving hands could 
make them, and the humble home was rich 
in contentment and happiness.—[M. A. R. 





Teacher: Willie, what is greediness? 
Willie: Wanting something that older peo- 
ple want themselves. 





Why does a duck put its head under wa- 
ter? For divers reasons. 
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Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


16. Decapitation._[A. F. &., O. 

Behead to stretch or draw with force, 

And leave a retinue, a course, 

17. Half Square.—[A. S., Kan. 

1, To lift cp; 2, the lap of the ear; 3, to 
plant; 4, to survey; 5, a conjunction; 6, used 
as a numeral standing for 160; 7, a letter. 

18. Square Word.—[Golden Glow, Ia. 

1, A flower; 2, a county; 3, pertaining to 
the tides; 4, to efface; 5, to rent again. 

19. Drop-Letter.—[J. R. P., O. 

—R—T—R—C—R—I—M. 





“Mamma, here’s a letter from the dead< 
letter office,” said intelligent little Clarence, 
“‘“How do you know, dear?” “It has a black 
border all around the envelope.” 


If You Are Sick 


LET ME KNOW IT. 


I wish simply your name and address— 
no money. Say which book you want. 

I will send with it an order on your drug- 
gist to let you have 6 bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. He will let you take it for a 
month; and if it succeeds, he will charge 
you $5.50 for it. If it fails, he will send the 
bill to me. He will trust to your honesty, 
leaving the decision to you. 

Such an offer as this could not be made 
on any other remedy. It would bankrupt 
the physician who tried it. But in five years 
I have supplied my Restorative on these 
terms to 550,000 people. My records show 
that 39 out of each 40 paid for it, because 
they were cured. 

This remedy alone strengthens those in- 
side nerves that operate all vital organs. 
It brings back the only power that can 
make each organ do its duty. No matter 
how difficult the case, it will permanently 
cure, unless some organic trouble like can- 
cer makes a cure impossible. 

I have spent my lifetime in preparing this 
remedy. I offer now to pay for all you take 
if it fails. I cannot better show my faith 
in it. Won’t you merely write a postal to 
learn if I can help you? 

Simply state which book ; Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
you want, and address Dr. a no = - Ridnoys, 
Shoop, Box 542, Racine, | Book No. 4 for Women. 

Wis Book No, 5 for Men (sealed). 
. Book No, 6 on Rheumatism. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 

by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
I TT 


Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta,Me, 
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A Library in 
Every Home 





| 








A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
~-The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 











| 








To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, ‘2 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book tr 

as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 
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Strawberry Desserts, 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Strawberry Tapioca: Cover 1 cup tapioca 
with 1 qt water. Boil in a double boiler un- 
til it looks clear. Rub 1 pt strawberries 
through a fine sieve and add, together with 
1 cup sugar, to the. tapioca. Cook all to- 
gether until very thick and smooth. Allow 
the mixture to get nearly cold, then pour 
it over 1 qt hulled and sweetened straw- 
berries. Serve with whipped cream. 

Srtawberry Float: Beat the yolks of 4 and 
the whites of 2 eggs into % cup sugar and 
over them pour 1 qt scalded milk. Turn 
into a farina boiler and stir over the fire 
until the custard thickens. Add a pinch 
of salt and flavor with vanilla. Chill thor- 
oughly. When nearly time to serve, ar- 
range in a pretty glass bowl a layer of 
hulled and well washed strawberries and 
pour over them half the’ mixture. Then 
add another layer fruit and the remainder 
of the custard. Whip up the whites of 
the 2 eggs with 2 large spoons powdered 
sugar and a few drops of vanilla. Heap 
this over the dish and dot with a few fine 
berries. 

Strawberry Trifle: Divide 6 small sponge 
cakes into halves, or else slices of stale 
loaf cake. Spread with crushed and sweet- 
ened berries and put them together like 
sandwiches. Arrange in a deep dish and 
cover with a rich custard. Lastly heap on 
the top % pt whipped cream, tinted pink 
with strawberry juice. 

Strawberry Cream: Whip % pt thick 
cream until very stiff, and into this gently 
mix 1 pt berries cut into small bits with 
a silver knife. Soak 1 tablespoon gelatine 
in a little cold water and dissolve over hot 
water. Blend this by degrees with the 
cream and fruit, stirring and adding 3 
tablespoons powdered sugar. When the 
mixture begins. to thicken, pour into a mold 
that has been wet in cold water and set 
on ice until stiff. It can then be turned 
out on a fancy plate. 

Strawberries and Pineapple: This makes 
a delicious combination. Cut the pineapple 
into tiny squares or tear with a silver fork. 
Sugar well and allow to stand 2 hours. 
Then arrange in a deep dish with 1 pt pre- 
pared strawberries, pouring the syrup from 
the pineapple over all and sprinkling with 
crushed ice. 

Hurry Shortcakes: Cut a loaf of plain 
cake into thick slices and then into small 
rounds with a biscuit cutter. Place on 
serving platter and on each piece put 2 
spoons freshly crushed and sweetened 
strawberries, smothering them in a topping 
of rich whipped cream. 


Ve getable Novelties. 


JEAN BLAIR BARBER. 


Young Onions on Toast: It is preferable 
to use those from sets. These are delicious 
when served like asparagus on toast. Take 
onions about as thick as your finger, remove 
the tough outer layers and cut off the tops, 
leaving about 3 inches of green. Tie up in 
bunches of % doz or more, a bunch for each 
person, and cook slowly until tender. Drain 
carefully and lay each bunch’'on a piece of 
buttered toast, pouring over it a rich cream 
or drawn butter sauce. 

The Silver Beet: This is easily grown, 
and should be better known. The leaves 
make very delicate “greens,’’ and the crisp 
white stalks and midribs are a very good 
substitute for celery. Cut the stalks into 
neat pieces, boil in a little slightly salted 
water, and serve in a cream sauce flavored 
with celery salt and white pepper, either 
plain or on toast. 

A Pretty Bit of Color is given by new 
peas stewed in an agate saucepan without 
salt and without a cover, thus keeping their 
eolor perfectly. Stew with them half a 
dozen or more French or Shorthorn carrots, 
cut into slices. Dressed with melted but- 
ter, salt and white pepper, this is a dainty 
dish. For ‘“‘company,” it may be Served in 
large white turnips, hollowed and boiled in 
salted water until tender but not broken. 
Put a cream sauce with the vegetables in 
this case. 

Turnips have a far more delicate flavor if 
diced before cooking, drained when par- 
boiled, and then stewed in milk until ten- 
der. Even old turnips, rather rank and 
tough, are digestible and palatable under 
this treatment. 

Parsnips are very good when parboiled 
and laid to brown in the pan with a roast. 


THE GOOD COOK 


They are particularly good with pork. 
Parsnip fritters are made by mashing the 
boiled parsnips, flavoring highly, adding 
cream and a little sifted flour and rubbing 
all to a smooth mass, which can be dropped 
by spoonfuls into boiling fat. 

A Spanish Dish is made by adding 
chopped and drained tomatoes, onions and 
minced parsley to diced boiled potatoes. 
Fry the potatoes and onions nearly brown, 
then add parsley and tomatoes and fry for 
about 15 minutes, turning carefully. Minced 
green pepper adds greatly to the flavor of 
this excellent dish. 

Asparagus Tips are a most welcome addi- 
tion to chicken soup or veal broth. Par- 
boiled and folded into an omelet they are 
delicious. 


Graham Bread as You Like It. 


LOUISE CLARK, 


One quart warm water, i compressed 
yeast cake dissolved in % cup warm water. 
Stir in 2-qts graham flour and allow it to 
stand in a warm place until light, which 
usually takes about an hour. Then add 1 
tablespoon salt, 1 cup warm water and mix 
in 1% qts more graham. Knead a few min- 
utes on the board and mold into loaves. 
Allow to rise until double their original size 
and bake. The foregoing recipe will give 
a more porous bread, if instead of using all 
graham, % entire wheat flour is used. If 
liked, 2 tablespoons molasses may be add- 
ed to the emptins. 

Steamed Graham Bread: Take 2% cups 
graham flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon 
Salt, 2-3 cup molasses, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons sweet cream. Steam 
three hours and brown in the oven. This 
bread may be served as a pudding with a 
Sauce and will recommend itself to the dys- 
peptic on account of its simplicity. 


Mock Macaroni—Fill a weil-buttered dish 
with small pieces of stale bread. Add % 
or % lb piece cheese, grated, and 1 onion 
chopped very fine. Cover with milk, first 
seasoning with salt and pepper. Put little 
bits of butter over the top. Bake to a good 
brown in a moderate oven. 


Baked Eggs-—I told my friend, who came 
unexpectedly at midday, that she wouldn’t 
make a bit of trouble, as I always planned 
for an extra one, and I was going to have 
baked eggs, coffee and buns for father’s 
lunch. When the eggs were served, she 
said, ‘“‘This-is a dish I never ate before in 
my life. I like the idea of ham flavoring.” 
In preparing the eggs I placed in the bot- 
tom of a pie plate, left-over chopped ham, 
broke eggs over it, salted and peppered 
them and baked half an hour in a slow 
oven. I was taught to put in bits of but- 
ter in place of the ham, which some might 
like better. This would be more delicate 
for an invalid.—[Eliza. 


Cherry Puffs—Make a batter of 2 cups 
flour, % cup butter, 2 eggs well beaten, 1 cup 
milk, 2 cups pitted cherries. If the cherries 
are sweet, add a few currants. Fill odd 
cups half full, place in steamer and steam 
half an hour. Serve with sugar and butter 
sauce with a little nutmeg added.—[Phoebe 
Fields. 


A Hasty Dressing—Melted butter, pep- 
per and salt and vinegar make a simple 
salad dressing, when you want to “fix up’”’ 
those little bits at the last moment. 


Stuffed Vegetable Marrow—Cut a mar- 
row squash in two, lengthwise, remove the 
seeds, fill with rather highly seasoned cold 
meat, chopped very fine, and some pieces 
of butter. Tie the two pieces tightly to- 
gether in a floured cloth. Plunge into boil- 
ing salted water, and cook for 2b minutes 
or half an hour. Serve with melted butter. 
If preferred, the stuffed marrow may be 
covered with soft butter or nice drippings 
and baked.—[S. F. M. 


Chocolate Filling—One pt new milk, 1 


cup sugar, yolks 2 eggs. Beat sugar and 
eggs: together, then put in milk and boil 
until thick. Add % cake chocolate and % 
cup butter. Flavor when cool. The milk 
will curdle if started over too slow a fire. 
[Laura Jones. 


Never-fail Sponge Cake—Take 4 eggs, 1 
cup sugar, 1 lemon and 1 cup flour. Sep- 
arate the whites and yolks of the eggs. Beat 
whites to a stiff froth and beat into them 





with beater % cup sugar. After the yolks 
are beaten, add to them another % cup su- 
gar. Beat five minutes, then add the juice 
and grated rind of the lemon. Beat well 
together the whites and yolks, and add 1 
cup flour. Stir it in carefully, but do not 
beat it. Sprinkle sugar on cake before put- 
ting it in the oven. Bake about 25 minutes. 
[Adeline Armstrong. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


The Question of 
Summer Shade 


We take it inexpensive but dependable 
shades will be appreciated. We’re sending a 
, oe many Bamboo Awnings and Vudor 

wnings to out-of-town people. Easily car- 
ried by express. Easy to put up—a boy can 
Sete them. Prices are for the awnings com- 
plete. 

The Bamboo Porch Shades are just the 
natural cclor of bamboo,! while the Vudor 
Shades come in dark green, and a mottled 
olive with alemon dado. The Vudor style is 
an assimilation of the old Venetian blind. 

Choose your size and write us. 


Bamboo Porch Shades 
wide, 8-foot drop, each, 
wide, 8-foot drop, each, 
wide, 8-foot drop, each, 
wide, 8-foot drop, each, 
wide, 8-foot drop, each, 
wide, 8-foot drop, each, 
wide,10-foot drop, each, 


Vudor Porch Shades 


wide, 8-foot drop, $1.60 
wide, 8-foot drop, 2.25 
wide, 8-foot drop, 2.7 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


& a * 
This Washing Machine 
To introduce 

v the 
FREE.,.:...; 


Favorite | 
Washer in every home 
America, I will send a machine, 
freight paid, to tla first to 
write from each county in the 
U.S. lwillsend two machines. 
Sell one and keep the other. 
Agents make 100 to 8200a month 
selling my machines. You don’t have to act asagent 
in orderto get MACHINE FREE. No a needed. 
Machine washes anything that can be washed by hand, 
Tried for 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 65 Bali Biock, Muncie, Indiana. 


7 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain specia) 
OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing te compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free, You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 

















UNIONS AND CORN PLASTER. Never fail. 
Sample 10 cents. Package 50 cents by mail. Agents 
wanted. BOX 314, Braddock, Penna. 


RUPTURE CURED 


a a This is the only Elastie Truss 
“y LK) N f made under Patents and Trade 

— rs Mark issued by United States 
Government. 

Two New Patents just 
issued. ‘TLis Truss is worn 
NIGHT and DAY with com- 
fort and is warranted to hold 
the worst case of Rupture 
steadily during the most laborious exercise. The front 
piece fitted with new patented Wire Frame Brace, 
controlling pressure of pad. Pad can be made harder 
or softer by turning a single screw. Perfect Adjustability. 
Perfect Comfort. Radical Cure. Send for full deserip- 
tion and instructions for self measurement. Dept. D, 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 








Why more when you can buy the 
E Java & Mocha Coffee per Ib. 25c;5 lbs. $1.15 
Maracaibo Coffee * « §619¢; 5 ibs. -90 
Santos Coffee “« “ 16¢0;5lbe. .76 
T Teas, all kinds. os « We. 
GREAT CHINA TEA CO.,, 412 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
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My New Teacher. 


TOPSY. 





“Fialf-past 8,” said my mother. “Hurry 
up, or you’ll be late for school.’’ I said, 
“Oh, dear, I hate to meet the new teacher.” 
“Hush, all teachers are nice and you must 
like her, so hurry along.” 

Saying this, she clapped the dinner pail 
cover on and [I started for school, vainly 
wishing the cheerful little teacher of the 
year before had remained with us. I 
opened the door, expecting a ‘“‘good morn- 
ing” anyway, but nothing of the kind 
greeted me. At the farther end of the room 
sat my old seat mate, and at the sight of 
her I gave a sigh of relief. 

Soon the bell rang. After the common 
exercises the teacher read a page or two 
of cast-iron rules, and ended by pointing 
to a bunch of willow whips on the shelf 
and giving us a look that said plainer than 
words, “Don’t you dare break these rules.” 

The old song book that was well worn 
but still afforded us two songs every morn- 
ing the year before, she spitefully tossed 
upon the shelf, which gave us to under- 
stand, ‘“‘We were to spend no time on that,” 
and all such amusements as compositions, 
“spelling down,” recitations now and then, 
question box, etc, that helped to make 
school interesting the year before, were 
never thought of by her. All the redeem- 
ing feature there was about the woman’s 
actions or looks was a huge white apron, 
one of which she always wore. 

School dragged on with never a change 
of any description except that she brought 
a bushel or two of well-worn Youth’s Com- 
panions with her, and they were free to 
us noons and recess (thanks to her -for 
them). She replenished her stock of whips 
herself, so you may know they were of 
poor quality, and soon her supply was 
gone, so then eshe used pointers and a 
large brass-edged ruler. Every day some- 
one met their ‘‘Waterloo,” till we began to 
wonder, ‘“‘Who will it be to-day?” Some 
left and went to other schools, some she 
expelled, so the school had gradually de- 
creased. 

One morning about 9.10 the door opened 
and in walked a well-dressed boy. We 
all wondered where he came from. I whis- 
pered to my friend, “I’ll bet he’s the boy 
that’s to work for old Mr Blank for his 
board and school.” So he was, and he 
showed good sense in trying to go to school, 
Mr Blank was old and childish, and a hard- 
working man, and it was said “the boy 
would earn his board all-right.” Every 
morning he was a few minutes late. The 
teacher would lecture the younger children 
for laughing about it, and when asked why 
he was late, the boy always gave the same 


reply,—‘he came quick as he got the cows 
driven to the pasture and the pigs fed ap- 
ples.”’ 


This went on till, one morning, he came 
in just as she was reading the Bible. Quick- 
ly she laid the book down, picked up her 
ruler, went to the boy’s seat and asked 
why he was late again. As usual the 
younger children began to laugh, which 
added to the boy’s annoyance; he looked 
down and made no reply. ‘“‘Oh!” gasped 
my friend, as the heavy ruler came down 
with spiteful force across the boy’s fore- 
head. For a moment the teacher thought 
she’d “conquered him,” as he began to 
ery. Then quickly he grabbed a book and 
threw it at her, but it hit the door. Then 
a@ rough-and-tumble followed. Finally her 
courage failed, and she called, “Girls, come 
and help me.” 

It happened that there were only a few 
there anyway, and only us three big girls. 
My friend said, ‘“‘What shall we do?” I said, 
“Just sit still,”” when, to my surprise, the 
girl across the aisle rose up, so I got up 
too, shook my head as much as to say, 
“If you help her, I’ll help him; let us at- 
tend to our own business.’”’ So we sat down 
and the circus soon ended. 

Noon came, and the children off to the 
woods. Looking at one of the girls, she 
said, “Why did you not come to my as- 
sistance?” The girl did not answer, but 
looked at me, so the teacher repeated the 
question to me. The girls then went. out- 
doors and left me alone. I stammered, 
“Well, I—did—not think—you=were right 
in striking him so.” “Why,” she fairly 
screamed (my, I was frightened!), “what 
should I do—let nim interrupt me every 
morning?” I ventured to say, .“‘He came 
in quietly. Yes, let it go on unnoticed, or 
make your complaint. to Mr Blank. The 
’ boy has*to do the work he tells htm to.” 
To my surprise she said, ‘““Maybe I was too 
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quick and did not iook at it in the right 
light; you..may go.’ Never will I forget 
the relief I felt when I stepped outdoors 
(you may wager I did not prolong the 
conversation), nor did 1 tell the girls what 
it was. I attended school 16 long weeks, 
and when it was ended I was firm in the 
ae that school teachers were born, not 
made. 
a 


“A Funny Time’”’—I was so glad to see 


my letter in print that I just hugged the 
paper. Then I went down to the milk house 
and had the folks there to read it, and then 
took it to school and the teacher read the 
letter to all the scholars. My -very own 
home is in New Jersey, but we moved here 
to Pennsylvania about three years ago. 
We live on a fine place of about 300 acres 
and are ten miles from the public library 
in Philadelphia. We also have about 50 
acres in woods, most of the timber being 
chestnut trees, and one strip is on a high 
hill so that we have a fine view of it from 
our front porch. One Sunday morning 
mamma called us at about 10 o’clock to 
look over at the woods, and lo and behold! 
there were aS many as a dozen people, men, 
women and children, with a ladder and 
ropes, and clubbing the trees with poles 
for all they were worth. Then mamma 
called the dogs, seven fine collies, and we 
went and routed them. Two of the men 
had been smoking and whether they threw 
the stumps into the grass or threw down 
a lighted match, I do not know, but any 
way, the woods were set on fire, and all 
the men had to turn out and fight the 
flames. Even our landlord was there, try- 
ing to put out the fire with his cane. After 
the fire you could gather roasted chestnuts 
and did not have to trouble to cook them. 
My brothers gathered four baskets of them 
and got one dollar a basket, which the 
landlord let the boys keep. This was not 
the best time I ever had, but it was a 
funny time.—[Pennsylvania Mildred. 





WE ARE NEVER SATISFIED. 
If all this world was but a flower, 
It would seem beautiful enough, 
Yet others would want a rock or two, 
Some plants and other stuff. 


If winter would always last, 
With its snow upon the hill, 

Some would think summer was a place 
Where man was never ill. 


If flowers would bloom in shady nooks 
And cold winds never blow, 

Some would think winter was a place 
Where all should try to go. 


We are never satisfied, 
No matter what our lot may be, 
And why the world was made just so 
Is why we cannot see. 
H. M. E., Illinois. 





A Queer Apple Thief—While visiting a 
friend in the country, one November, my 
chief amusement was to sally forth to where 
a flock of geese were feeding, and then 
make a hasty retreat, as the captain on 
guard would salute and make an attempt 
to come for me. He succeeded one day in 
thoroughly frightening me by stealthily 
creeping up behind me, as I was proceed- 
ing to the house, and he was just about 
to nip my ankle when I looked over my 
shoulder and screamed until I was ashamed 
of myself and the poor coward had run 
back to his flock again. I also enjoyed pet- 
ting the cows and feeding them apples over 
the stone wall, for I didn’t dare to approach 
any nearer. And speaking of apples, one 
day a crowd of us girls started in and 
gathered a lot of straggling apples that 
had escaped the eye of the reaper, and hav- 
ing succeeded in piling up quite a heap, 
we left them for the men to carry to the 
barn in a wheelbarraw on the next day. 
Early next morning we sauntered forth, 
and what was our dismay on passing the 
place where we had left the apples, to find 
them stréwn all around and a bite taken 
out of nearly every one. We went back to 
the house and told our trouble, and the 
folks laughingly explained that it was a 
neighbor’s sheep that had done the mis- 
chief.—[Lottie Wright, Massachusetts. 


Be Your Own Manager—I would like to 
enter your prize contest, and would like to 
know the rules that we are to be governed 
by, whether we have to pay a fee to enter 
or not, also when contest closes; and do 


we have to keep record on blank books fur-_ 


nished by you, or may we keep our record 
to suit ourselves?—[Leonard Jones, Mis- 
souri. 

&& You do not have to pay a fee. The 
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contest closes late in the fall. Keep the 
records in any way you like. There are 
no rules, except that you must be your 
own manager and under 15 years.—[{The 
Y F Editor. 





I can hardly wait from one week till the 
other for the paper. I dearly love to read 
the letters. I graduated from the common 
school two years ago, and don’t think there 
is anything nicer than school, except par- 
ties. I had rather go to a good party than 
to eat (sometimes).—[Indiana Touch-me- 
not. - 

I am a Kentucky girl and live five miles 
from the place where Lincoln was born. 
I have three brothers and one sister and we 
liveenear Parker’s Grove, and raise White 
Holland turkeys, Plymouth-Rock chickens 
and both white and colored guineas.—[Mary 
Rodman. 





On muddy days I ride my horse Doll to 
school and turn her loose, and she comes 
home all right. Papa and mamma have 
taken this paper 11 years, ever since they 
were married.—[Pansy, Iowa. 





Why do hens always lay eggs in the 
daytime? At night they are roosters. 











The lamp with 


wrong chimney is 
like a letter without 


a stamp: Don’t 


O. 
5 MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetTH, Pittsburgh. 
* rea 

LEARN ma WEEKS; PITMANIC SYSTEM; 

SHORT-HAND ND $3.00 FOR CO! ORS. 
AT Correspondence ool oO o- 
HOME nography, Harrisonville, Mo, 
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Leit-Overs 
Made ‘Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


¢ 


So 


bese Roele Books Boete Gosie Roc’ 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of ,the ablest ex- 
perts, or by the author, ISABEL GOBDON 
CURTIS, associate editor of the Good Hanse- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methodsfor making 
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@ the most savory and dainty dishes from ae 
& every left-over, stale bread, cold coffeé, o 
& sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 4, 
#@ lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale * 
@ cakeand small remains of fresh fruitorjams 4 
D4 Substantially and prettily bound in & 
« white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. ® 
4 Price $1.00, postpaid. 
& —_—_ % 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,? 
@ 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. g 
% ‘Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. g 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


>-+ 


THE WONDERFUL COLT GROWER. 


JUNCTION CrTy, KANSAS. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Srrs:—Enclosed find photograph of my pure-bred 
Percheron colt, Brilliant, Jr., 27982. The dam of this colt 
was fed “International Stock Food” every day while carrying 
the colt, and he has had it regularly in his feed twice per 
day. Brilliant was foaled May 13, 1901, and his actual 


: weight December 21, 1901, is 1074 pounds. 


I think that 


“International Stock Food’’ is the best on earth for all kinds 


of stock. 


Yours truly, 


L. E. MOYER, 


Breeder of Percheron Horses and Poland-China Hogs. 


IT CONTAINS 83° 483 LARGE COLORED ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers mae these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that Will Save You 
of D 


Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book ee 
The Editor of 


es Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds, 
Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and [2 Answer These 3 Questions: 
@nd—How much stock have you? Srd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STUCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


Set—Hame | this Paper. 





] Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL COLIC CURE 
NTERNATIONAL HARNESS S-* 
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] International Stock Food Co., 


WORM POWDER 


<4 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., U. S. A. 


NTERNATIONAL GALL CL 
NTERNATIONAL HEAVE CURE 
oR P'NE HEALING O'L ETC 








STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGRT CHARGES PAID BY US” 


Strictly new, me Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 teet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or (Ceiling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S.. east of the alae River 
and North of the Ohio Riv 


iT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


jeation. A square means 100 
rite ~~ free Catalogue No. 25 


WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 













































































hing Out of 
en Fence, The 
six bottom wires are only 2 inches apart. ose? 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


50000-FARMERS 


™ Now use Duplex Machines, making Fence 

mi Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight at 
ACTUAL cosT OF WIRE 

rofit fence manufacturers extort. 

Why don’t you! Machineon Trial. Catalog free 

Kitselman Bros. Box D16,Munele, Ind. 


does it take ny Apples 


Cider? No matter;it will 

less if you usea | 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDE R»*PRESS 


and the cider will be bet 
guser and — keep longer, 
*t buy until you get our eatalogue, 
HYDRA PRESS MFG. CO. 
8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 


SEPARATORS AND POWERS. 














Por 1, 2 and 3 horses, with governor; level or 
even tread. Catalogue free. 


Sweep powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills,Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, wet y sows. ws, Engines 3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
Mfg. Co., Ta 


SILOS 


i THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST. 








Harder Mfg. Co., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mentions 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


eS, one for Catalog and Price List 
of the 


Dirigo Silos 


D. B. STEVENS & CO,, Aubury, Me. 


GOOD AGENTS NTS WANT 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That millions of dollars were being invested in beet 
sugar aaa! enterprises in Colorado by the best 
posted sugar men in the country, and that not a single 
share of the stock has yet been offered to the public in 


-any of these enterprises. 


. WHY? 





bh) ee 
Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and Im- 
plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 
Cloth, etc. 
HENRY DERBY 


YORK, 


124 CHAMBERS ST. 
N. Y¥. 





CUSTOM 


profit. 





VEHICLES 


MADE 
Manufactured at our OWN FACTORY and Sold Direct to YOU. 


SAVE JOBBERS “socse* PR +t 


HOUSE 


$40.00 RUNABOUT, - $26.19. 
$325.00 OPEN BUGGY, $22.90. 
$70.00 TOP BUGGY, - $44.95. 
Repairs lowest prices. Harness $3.95. 
Write for money saving Catalogue 





kills Prairie Dogs, | 
Weoemacte, Gophers 
Grain Insects. 


U. 8. BUGGY & CART 00.,B 2 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ne athe wheels of the | 
gods grind slow but ! 


FU MA”: exceeding small.” 


the weevil, but you can stop their. grinding with 


* FUMA CARBON BISULPHIDE” %. Sst 


= doing. 
EDWARD hk. LOR, Penn Yan, N. Y, 
NO. HUMBUG * ain ones 
eens ag tne ey aoa different 
or so 81,0, 


itn tal Tt wal sei ed bin ine ape a8 











TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Gataiogue cis pages)” wilt 
} sent 6 of charge to all a ppl ne fe for the onme: 
ur 
ad Co vr iethes, $f Tene 


50 rr 
thorous! ly Indexed b itles and Authors 
containing Detailed Beseriptians of all the pest books 

on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three cents in 


ps~—W@Which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD = 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette Balding. Chicago, itt. 
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B when wealthy men find a good thing, they 


- quietly ae it in and say as little as possible. 


After months of negotiations, we have secured an oppor- 
tanity ton our clients to join a Colorado beet sugar manu- 
factur com at bed-rock. Colorado beats the world 
in raising so beets. Itis taking first prizes at every 
exhibition, showing the largest tonnage and the highest 
lewteyny of sugar of any State in the Union, or eA 
point.in the known world, a over twice as high 
some States which are operat bg sugar faetories a °. 


THE COLORADO SUGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY owns one of the most modern, up-to- 
date manufacturing and rotaing plants in the world, situ- 
ated in a district where the highest price is paid for sugar 
in the country. Colorado capitalists have subscribed over 

,000 towards this enterprise. Since it became known 

Ow profitable the industry was, Eastern capitalists are 
joy tam up thousands of acres of beet lands, causing them 
to rapidly increase in value. This company wants to in- 
crease its land holdings and we are now y anes ge 

or sale for 


his is an opportunity o ry lifetime. 


FREE. 


We have prepared a beautiful illustrated circular, show- 
ing photographs of fruit orchards and beet fields, which 
we will mail free on application. There is room for thou- 
sands of home-seekers. For full particulars, write to 


WILLIAM GELDER & COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, New York City, 
or to our Western office, 
Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 


Ye We Me We We We WE ME So 


We Want 


(‘ceatativ MEN to act as special repre- 
sentatives of the ‘“‘American Agri 
turist” in the segee of Ohio, West 
Virginia. Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an copertenity that as 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
men without experience, wat pennensed 
earnestness of purpose, who d posi 
in which honest endeavor will 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
te experienced workers. e are equally 
to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
tointerestevery man who means 
mess and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 


that purpose. 





ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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